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TYPES OF BEGGARS 
KATAYUN H, CAMA 


In our country beggary has become a gigantic problem—To find a satisfactory solu- 
tion to this it is necessary first to undertake a scientific analysis of the various types of beg- 
gars. Therefore, in this article the author discusses the principal types with their sub-types 
in the hope that it will stimulate the social worker to approach this problem intelligently by 
making a more intensive study of the numerous types of beggars that exist in India and then 
adopt measures of rehabilitation suited to their several needs, 


Dr. (Miss) Cama is the Presidency Magistrate of the Bombay Juvenile Court, 


gary. It is not without reason or deep thought and serious study that 

A. M. Biswas, the Founder-Superintendent of the Refuge for Beggars at 
Caleutta, has remarked, ‘‘the status of a place can best be judged by the 
number of its beggars’’. It isa curse not only in respect to its immediate 
effect on its victim but it is the root of nearly every other social evil as well. 
Beggary constitutes a very complex social problem. It leads to physical 
deterioration, mental incompetency, preventable disease and starvation, and 
wrecks lives by forcing them into crime, mental abnormalities, family malad- 
justments, and social irregularities of every description. As it is vitally inter- 
related with other social problems like unemployment, intemperance and pov- 
erty, its right solution requires the utmost care on the part of social workers 
and students. Indeed, the problem of beggary has assumed such gigantic 
proportions in a country like India, that only a well-studied scientific 
approach may help us to arrive at anywhere near the beginning of a solution 
of the problem in its hydra-headed aspects. Some of the questions that baffle 
the sociologist are :—Why does beggary persist? What are the fundamental 
causes of the phenomenon ? Can it be eradicated or is it to remain with man- 
kind for ever? No satisfactory answer has yet been found. Yet, we know in 
part at least where the cause lies, but have been powerless, for some reason 
or other, to strike at it or to remove it. As no fruitful attack can be made on 


on 3 the most sinister of all social ills or shall we say evils, is beg- 
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2 K. H. CAMA 


the cause, nature, prevention and cure of this serious social disease without 
fully understanding the variety or classes of beggars, it will be well for us to 
start with a study of the types of beggars that infest our society. 

Beggars have been classified according to varied categories. The lay 
person usually associates the idea of begging with the unutterably poor, the 
disabled, the blind, the crippled and the diseased who seek assistance or 
charitable contributions. In Western countries where begging is not as acute 
a problem as it is in India and China the classification of the type of beggars 
is rather limited. Irwin St. John Tucker’ divides them into, three groups— 
hoboes, tramps and ‘bums’. According to him, ‘‘A hobo is a migratory 
worker. A tramp is a migratory non-worker. A ‘bum’ is a stationary 
non-worker’’. Somewhat more different than this is Anderson’s? classifi- 
cation into seasonal labourers, migratory casual labourers, migratory non- 
workers, non-migratory casual labourers and ‘bums’. In his opinion the 
‘bums’ are the lowest of all the types of homeless men. They include 
alcoholics, drug addicts, old, helpless and unemployable men, the most 
pitiable and most repulsive of all the ‘‘down and outs’’. They are stationary 
non-workers who gravitate between the foot-paths and the jail, living 
on the charity of their fellowmen. The beggars and petty thieves among 
the ‘bums’ are the most conspicuous of the homeless men. From this classi- 
fication it will be seen that the reference is to homeless men rather than beg- 
gars and that the type, scale and seriousness of begging as it exists in India is 
not even dreamt of. ‘hese homeless men in Europe and America present a far 
different picture from that of the beggars in India who grovel in stark naked 
poverty, starvation, filth and disease. Means of ‘‘getting by’’ vary greatly 
with the different types of homeless men in the West. The hoboes work at odd 
jobs like those of dish-washers, potato peelers, waiters, janitors while in the 
city, and of lumber-jacks, teamsters, harvest hands while in the country. The 
non-migratory casual labourers depend a good deal on begging, either openly 
or under the guise of peddling pencils, shoe-laces and such other articles. 
Sometimes they sell cuff-links, collar buttons, cheap eye-glasses and watches, 
‘*putting on a stunt’’ or making a speech to draw a crowd. Some of them 
pretend to be sick, deaf and dumb, blind orcrippled. Others indulge in soap- 
box oratory and sell papers or books on the labour movement and pass the 
hat for their own benefit. Others exploit younger children making them sing 
or recite a piece with a view to making 4 sentimental appeal. Some make a 
speciality of exploiting the charities, while a considerable number try to gain 
sympathy by appeal to the clergy, the trade unions, fraternal organizations 
and the like with a ‘‘hard luck’’ tale. They beg and borrow from each other. 

1 World Tomorrow, 6: 262, 1923. 2 Anderson, Nels, The Hobo, p. 265, 
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TYPES OF BEGGARS 


They also rob each other, taking particular advantage of the man who is 
asleep or drunk. In mild weather they sleep in parks, vacant houses, box 
cars or in the open. In the winter they make themselves at home in railway 
depots, doorways, mission floors and pool rooms. They walk the streets at 
night and find a place to doze through the day. They beg openly on the street 
or shamefacedly at back-doors. 

The downward steps in the demoralization of the homeless man are 
likely to be somewhat as follows:—(1) Inability to find regular work, 
(2) extended period of unemployment, (3) travelling in search of a job, 
(4) after a time travelling without working much, (5) wandering without 
working at all except as a last resort, and (6) ultimately settling down in some 
city to live by begging. Thus we find that there is always the possibility of 
the regular workman becoming a hobo, the hobo a tramp and the tramp a 
‘pum’. In England this class of homeless men are called ‘incorrigible rogues 
and vagabonds’’.' The beggar in England is described as consisting of ‘‘every 
person wandering abroad, or placing himself or herself in any public place, 
street, highway, court, or passage, to beg or gather alms, or causing or pro- 
curing any child or children (under 16) to do so.’’ It also comprises ‘‘every 
person wandering abroad and endeavouring, by the exposure of wounds or 
deformities, to obtain or gather alms, or endeavouring to procure charitable 
contributions of any nature or kind, under false or fraudulent pretence.’’ 
It would be both profitable and interesting to study the measures adopted by 
England, America and the various European countries to combat the prob.em 
of begging and to meet the needs of these homeless men including the hoboes, 
tramps and ‘‘bums’’. But as such a study does not come within the scope of 
the present article, we shall proceed by way of contrast to examine the types 
of beggars existing in India. 

The types of beggars in India may be classified and considered under 
the following categories :—(1) The child beggar, (2) The physically defective, 
(3) The mentally defective and mentally ill, (4) The diseased, (5) The 
able-bodied, (6) The religious mendicant, (7) The bogus religious mendicant, 
(8) The tribal beggar, (9) The employed beggar, (10) The small-trade 
beggar, (11) The temporarily unemployed who are employable, (12) The 
temporarily unemployed who are unemployable, (13) The somewhat perman- 
ently unemployed who are employable, (14) The permanently unemployed 
and unemployable, (15) The permanently unemployed who are viciously or 
incorrigibly unwilling to work. 

This is by no means an exhaustive or complete list of the types of 
beggars as each broad division implies several sub-divisions. Nevertheless, 
it is somewhat helpful in as much as it gives an idea of the complexity of the 
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4 K. H. CAMA 


problem and helps the social worker to view the problem in its proper 
perspective. 

The Ohild Beggar.—It is no exaggeration to say that the most hineously 
victimised and exploited of the beggars is the child beggar. The child beggar 
may be a paid or unpaid assistant to an adult beggar. When he thus assists 
his parents or relatives his only reward is days of wandering and starvation 
and the tinkle of the copper coin in his bowl. Very often a child is just left 
on the streets to die, or often if he happens to remain alive, to fend for him- 
self. Such a child out of sheer destitution takes to begging until he is 
brought by the police to the Remand Home and committed to an institution 
for the protection and care of children, or to a certified school in the pro- 
vinees where such institutions and schools are provided either by the Govern- 
ment or by the public or by some bodies or societies interested in the welfare 
of children. In many provinces and native states of India no such schools, 
institutions or societies exist, and the child is allowed to beg and roam the 
streets at large until in his adulthood he automatically merges into the incre- 
dibly vast army of professional beggars. Among other child beggars are 
those who are born defective, and those in whom the deformity is intention- 
ally and knowingly caused by the parents for their own profit. The arm or 
leg is twisted after birth and the child is paraded in the streets to draw the 
maximum amount of sympathy. Others wilfully neglect to nurse the child 
until he appears to be on the point of death so that the public moved by the 
emaciated, anaemic and death-like appearance may pour out their nickels 
and coppers. Very often these perants are only too thankful if the child is 
congenitally deformed. Such parents look upon the child not as a human 
being, but merely as an object for arousing pity. The life, welfare or death 
of the child has no meaning in their scheme of existence. If one such child 
dies, they are ready to produce many others equally defective or more so. 
Then there are the feeble-minded who fall an easy prey to the machinations 
of the most unscrupulous riff-raffs and sink to the lowest level of beggary and 
degeneracy. In contrast to the feeble-minded children are the perfectly 
normal and intelligent children who openly and brazenly beg in the streets, 
trams, trains and railway stations. They either sing or put on an act or 
pretend to be blind and crippled. Others who work as shoe-shine boys often 
aecost the public for alms, and still others do so under the pretence of selling 
some nick-nacks. 

To illustrate how cruelly and in what various ways children are 
exploited, I may take the liberty of quoting a few passages from a speech given 
by Mr. K. M. Munshi, (who was then the Home Member of the Government of 
Bombay), under the auspices of the Tata Graduate School of Social Work; 
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TYPES OF BEGGARS 5 


‘*But beggary would not be a profitable trade if there were no children 
to attract the customer’s attention. The beggar child, therefore, is the most 
valuable asset in the trade; and as such is sold, bartered or mortgaged. 
The ordinary price at which a blind child can be bought is Rs. 5|-, that of a 
crippled one is Rs. 3/-. Some years agoI came across the case of a child 
which had shells put into its eyes to look like blind. 

**What about the poor child? It is beaten, thrashed, branded into learn- 
ing the arts of attracting yoursympathy. Near the General Post Office a little 
boy, a short while ago, attracted the generosity of passers-by by piteous im- 
portunities. After hours of crying the boy would get tired; the guardian who 
sat a little farther away branded the child’s hand by a lighted Didi whenever 
the child’s strength to whine failed. The man was caught red-handed and the 
child when examined confessed that for months together every day when its 
voice failed it was treated with the stimulant of being branded. 

‘*Crippled chidren are also parked out in the city to beg. So called 
upeountry orphanages also bring stray children and train them to beg in the 
city to collect funds for their institutions. Two mentally defective girls 
were found to have been trained to do monkey tricks in the streets for money. 
Once street acrobats dangled children by their hair as they walked on tight 
rope; in one case an year old baby was swung by rope round its neck as the 
woman acrobat performed on the rope. 

‘‘There was one case of a boy who was trained to be deaf and dumb. 
In the Remand Home after seven weeks he gave up his training and was 
found to be quite sound. On one day at the Children’s Aid Society the deaf 
and dumb boy spoke, the blind one saw and the lame one jumped: a miracle 
which the prophets of old could envy! The child is thus an article of trade. 

‘‘Then again take another form of child slavery. Not far from where 
I am addressing you there are children, boys and girls, employed in brothels 
as menial servants. Throughout the night they fetch things from Irani shops 
to their employers and only when the Vigilance Branch of the Bombay City 
Police raids a brothel such children are reclaimed from the life of drudgery 
and vice to which they have been consigned. 

‘*Another form of child trade in the City is that of the ‘Champiwalas’, 
the professional masseurs. Most of such boys are brought out from Northern 
India to slave for their employers and satisfy the homosexual instincts of the 
under-world. They ply their trade after midnight, these'poor victims of homo- 
sexuality and venereal diseases. In one night 25 champi boys were brought 
for admission to the Children’s Aid Society. They were all from Sialkot and 
worked in groups for men in the worst areas of the City. The employers 
arranged for the boarding of these boys and lived on their wages, 
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6 K. H. CAMA 


“There is another form of child slavery in Bombay which is literally 
shocking. In Bombay tender girls or boys from Goa, Mangalore and some 
other South Indian towns are imported into Bombay. Their age is sometimes 
seven and they are employed on a salary of Rs. 2/- or 3/- per month. The child 
slaves from early morning till late at night, often the only servant of a large 
family. It has no friends or relatives. If it fails to carry out any of its 
numerous duties or gets ill, it is punished cruelly often by being scalded with 
hot water or branded with tongs or live coals; and is a victim for the sexual 
rapacity of any male adult in or attached to the master’s family.’’ 

Most of these cases which Mr. Munshi has taken from the records of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, show clearly how totally different and much 
worse off the Indian child beggar of the 7 or 8 types touched upon here is when 
compared with the dependant and neglected children in Western countries. 

The Physically Defective.—Among this type of beggars may be classed 
the blind, the deaf-mute, and the crippled and deformed. Besides these, there 
are the chronically under-nourished and those afflicted with various organic 
troubles, or weaknesses of the vital organs. Of the first named three outstand- 
ing types of physical handicaps, blindness seems to be the surest passport to 
the sympathy and purse-strings of the public. The erring, misguided and so- 
ealled charitably minded persons dole out their pennies to the blind so readily 
that they find it much easier and much more profitable to beg than to take to 
some industry after training and re-education. Neither the public nor the 
beggar seems to care for the schools or institutions for the blind. These 
institutions are hardly ever taken advantage of by the congenitally blind 
beggar and the one who becomes blind in old age. 

The deaf-mutes again can easily be trained and absorbed in some in- 
dustry or agricultural labour, but they too find the profession of begging 
much more remunerative. Very little thought has been given to the preven- 
tion of blindness and deaf-mutism as the blind and deaf and dumb are re- 
garded as so handicapped from birth and the factor of later acquisition of 
these defects through accident, disease, old age or serious illness is ignored. 
‘There are many who can hear but cannot speak and several who can speak 
but cannot hear. Yet these are all indiscriminately classed as poor, handi- 
eapped, helpless persons fit only to beg. This attitude has encouraged beg- 
ging to such an extent that many bogus beggars pretend to be blind, deaf or 
dumb, or both deaf and dumb. 

The crippled and disabled constitute another very important sub-section 
of this type of beggars. The crippled must be distinguished from the disabled 
as those who are crippled in the sense of being dismembered, form a minority 
of those who are disabled, The Division of Re-education of the Minnesota 
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TYPES OF BEGGARS 7 


State Board of Control has defined a disabled person as ‘‘Any person who by 
reason of physical defect or deformity whether congenital or acquired by 
accident, injury or disease is, or may be expected to be, totally or partially in- 
capacitated for remunerative occupation.’’ The problems presented by the 
disabled child and disabled adults, while alike in many respects, differ in 
others. Most of the disabilities of children arise from diseases which, if treat- 
ed in time, can often be cured. Some of the commonest causes of disability 
among crippled children are:—Infantile Paralysis, T. B. of the Bone, Spastic 
Paralysis, Cardiac Defects, Rickets, Amputations, Congenital Defects, Osteo- 
myelitis, Arthritis, Obstetrical Paralysis, Sleeping Sickness, Accidents. 

With the adults, injuries are more frequently the results of accidents, 
and there is less possibility of cure. Nevertheless, both require medical and 
surgical attention andcare. The child needs special provision for his education 
while the adult frequently needs re-education. Among both adults and child- 
ren are found those who may be expected to recover with little or no lasting 
handicap and in both groups are those who by reason of congenital defects, 
amputations or paralysis will always be disabled. Yet no crippled or disabled 
beggar in India ever dreams of seeking surgical or medical aid. In fact, he 
considers it his special advantage and privilege to beg and as mentioned 
above, not infrequently he actually causes the child to become crippled. Any 
loss or deformity of leg, arm, hand, foot, eye or sight is at once welcomed as 
an asset and exploited to-the fullest to earn a livelihood by begging. Such 
are the perversities of the fraternity of the physically defective beggar and 
such the ignorance of the public who go on giving them alms instead of utiliz- 
ing that very capital for establishing special institutions, hospitals and 
schools for medical, surgical and educational treatment of these handicapped 
individuals. 

The Mentally Defective and Mentally Ill.—This type of beggars include the 
feeble-minded and those suffering from mental disorders. The feeble-minded 
may be variously grouped. On the basis of 1.Q., Davies has suggested that 
‘‘the nearest approach to a satisfactory definition would combine both the 
psychological and social elements and indicate an intelligence quotient below 
a certain level plus a certain deficiency in other personality traits leading to 
social inefficiency, as determining factors in constituting mental defect.’”* 
On the basis of pathological conditions in the nervous system and other parts 
of the body, the feeble-minded may be divided into (1) the microcephalic 
(those with abnormally small skull), (2) the hydrocephalic (those with enlarged 
skull and popularly known as having water in the brain), (3) the paralytic 
and (4) the traumatic. On the basis of educational possibilities the feeble- 

’ Davies, 8. P. Social Control of the Feeble-minded, p, 21. 
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8 K. H. CAMA 


minded are divided into those requiring (1) asylum care, (2) custodial life and 
perpetual guardianship, (3) long apprenticeship and colony life under protec- 
tion, and (4) training for a place in the world. On the basis of economic 
criterion the mental defectives are divided into three major groups: idiots, 
imbeciles and morons. Hardly any attempts have been made in India either to 
find out the number of feeble-minded or to group them according to any of the 
criteria mentioned above or to isolate them, or to locate them or to institution- 
alize them or to provide for their training and care with the result that the 
menace of the feeble-minded is getting worse. The mentally defective con- 
stitute a large proportion of the destitute, immoral, delinquent and criminal 
population among the beggars, and transmit their defect to their progeny. 
Yet our people seem to take no interest whatever in the problems presented 
by our mental defectives. In fact, most of them seem to be blissfully ignorant 
of the existence of any such problem at all. 

If our people are indifferent to and ignorant of the problems of the 
feeble-minded beggars, they are still more apathetic to and ignorant of the 
problems of those suffering from mental disorders. Mental disorders such as 
maniac-depressive psychosis, involutional melancholia, dementia praecox, 
paranoia and the like are hardly ever known or thought of. Any person 
behaving queerly in the streets is considered insane and any manifestation of 
any of the above-named disorders is attributed to “‘insanity’’. Many beggars 
with mental disorders are allowed to rot in the streets and to lead an animal- 
like existence. Such a beggar may sit in one place for days together 
urinating and defaecating in the self-same place, and he may be covered with 
lice, germs, mosquitoes, flies and other vermin until some crow comes and 
starts pecking all over him, but no one takes any notice of him. Only when 
a beggar goes violently insane is he taken into custody and brought to the 
mental hospital. It really is a sad commentary on a nation that such a state of 
affairs should exist and such revolting and sordid sights should be seen and 
tolerated. 

The Diseased.—Even more disgusting than the sight of the mentally 
deranged beggar is that of the beggars suffering from acute stages of venereal 
diseases, leprosy, epilepsy, T. B. and skin diseases. Whatis most inconceiva- 
ble is the fact that hardly any attempt is made to segregate them, and they are 
allowed to move freely in the streets, hotels and trains to beg no matter at 
what highly infectious stage the disease may be. Sociologistsin India often 
rave about the high rate of mortality, but one wonders that there are not more 
deaths than at present considering such unpardonably poor control of pre- 
ventable diseases. A great deal can be done if a nationwide programme of 
prevention and cure of such diseases were adopted, but there is no education 
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of public opinion in this direction and the diseased beggar hardly ever has 
recourse to the hospital as even the disease is exploited by the beggar as a 
means for getting alms from the public. 

The Able-Bodied.—Much less nauseating but far more exasperating is 
the able-bodied beggar. This type considers begging its birth-right and 
bullies, harasses and troubles the public into giving him alms. If a person 
happens to turn a deaf ear or to remonstrate with him for not working even 
though physically fit, he will turn round and use such abusive language that 
the person retires within his shell and makes up his mind never to address a 
beggar again. If offered a job he will flatly explain that he is ancestrally 
a beggar and as he has never worked in his life, his bones are stiffened and 
his constitution will not allow him to work. If caught by the police and sent 
to a home or work colony, he will abscond the very next day saying he has 
never lived within walls and must roam freely in the open. He thinks it is 
his ancestral birth-right to pester the public and that no one has any authority 
to interfere with that right. No amount of change in sociologie and economic 
viewpoint and system will affect him as he simply refuses to work however 
attractive the wages and terms offered may be. Nor are enactments adorning 
the statute book any good. What is needed is a thorough and efficient mach- 
inery for the enforcement of the legislation prohibiting begging and the 
following up of a constructive programme after the arrests have been made. 

The Religious Mendicant.—In a country like India inhabited by millions 
of Hindus and Mohamedans whose religions sanction the founding of mendi- 
cant orders, the solution of the beggar problem becomes well-nigh impossible. 
The beggar question will never be finally and thoroughly solved till the 
religious heads of these two great communities cooperate whole-heartedly 
with the Government, the Municipality and the social work agencies. So 
familiar is the figure of the Sanyasi, the Yogi, the Sadhu, the Vairagi, the 
Fakir and the Darvesh in India with all the paraphernalia of saffron robe, 
wood-bead-necklace, bow] in hand etc., that it hardly needs any elaboration. 

The Bogus Religious Mendicant—Seeing the readiness and almost 
spiritual devotion with which people dole out food, grains and money to the 
genuine religious mendicant, many an able-bodied layman who has no affili- 
ation with any religious order whatever but likes to get by without work, dons 
the garb of a Fakir or Sadhu and profits by the generosity of the unsuspect- 
ing and religiously minded orthodox people. Itis practically impossible to 
distinguish between the genuine and the bogus since indiscriminate charity 
encourages this type of beggars. 

The Tribal Beggar.—Far different from either the genuine or bogus re- 
ligious mendicant is the tribal beggar. These tribes move about from place 
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to place singing and reciting poems and begging, and they are quite welcome 
in certain parts of India. This type with its traditional songs and poems is 
unusually free from the viciousness of-the city beggar. They correspond more 
or less to the minstrels and are vastly different from the various criminal 
tribes and gypsies who travel from one town to another in caravans and who 
are notorious for begging, thieving and decoity. Very few placesin India 
have criminal tribe settlements and these beggars wander from province to 
province establishing colonies and camps wherever they happen to halt or 
settle temporarily. When they come to the large cities they and their children 
live by begging and petty thefts. Some of the men folk try and obtain casual 
work whenever they can. 

Among this class of tribal beggars may also be included the seasonal 
vagrant and the permanent vagrant. The seasonal vagrants comprise those 
migratory casual labourers who work on the fields or on some trade or craft in 
their native village during the season and in the off reason migrate to larger 
cities where they live on foot-paths or open maidans, and maintain themselves 
by begging or stealing. They seldom find work and even if they do, they are 
incapable of sticking to one job and before they get settled in one job, they 
migrate to another place. The permanent vagrants are the migratory non- 
workers. They are purposeless wanderers who beat their way from place to 
place, begging for food, getting along in any way they can and carefully avoid- 
ing rendering any useful service to the world. They travel in tribal caravans 
and lead a carefree existence sleeping wherever they can and eating whatever 
they get. Some of them wander continuously, others only at particular times 
or seasons and still others at irregular intervals, and whatever be the difference 
in their modes of migration, they are all of a class in that they are con- 
firmed non-workers. In any scheme of social reconstruction this type would 
be the most difficult to tackle not only because of lack of fixed place of abode 
but also because of the utter depravity to which this class has sunk. 

The Employed Beggar.—This may seem a contradiction in terms, but in 
India there are a large number of men and women who work night shifts in 
mills and factories and go out begging during the day. Very often they earn 
more by begging during the day than their daily wages for labour in the 
factories and mills at night, and thus become irregular in their attendance a; 
work. The unsteady nature of the job and extremely poor wages often serve 
as an inducement to begging. Thus we have the curious phenomenon of the 
night labourer becoming a beggar by day. They pretend to be crippled or 
deformed or besmear their bodies with ashes and put on the religious mendi- 
cant’s robe and go about begging as though they belonged to the class of 
professional beggars. Sometimes they are so skilled in the art of deceiving the 
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public that they outdo the professional beggar and earn more than he does. 

The Small Trade Beggar.—This may sound even more paradoxical than 
the last type, for it is hard to believe that anyone engaged in trade, however 
petty it may be, should find it necessary to beg. Yet it is strangely enough a 
fact that a number of beggars have made enough money to open up small pan- 
bidi, vegetable, flower, grams and puffed-rice shops as side business along 
with their usual profession of begging. While some members attend to the 
sales at the shops others go out begging and each responsible member takes 
his turn at the shop and at begging by rotation. Perhaps there is no other 
country in the world where begging has proved so profitable as in India. This 
type of intelligent beggar makes use of his profits in carrying on small trade 
as a side line and making greater profits. But most of the professional beggars 
beg only for begging’s sake, and through a peculiar psychological perversity 
hardly ever spend a penny on themselves. They have never known what it is 
to buy food or clothing. Both are procured through begging and every pie is 
accumulated until their death. Thus, they lead a hand-to-mouth, wretched, 
sordid existence in naked poverty and starvation, and finally die leaving behind 
them thousands of rupees to become Government property. With them beg- 
ging is an end in itself. It is not a means towards bettering their condition or 
standard of living as in the case of the employed and small-trade beggar. 

The Temporarily Unemployed but Employable Beggar.—Many woes of the 
working classes spring from irregularity of employment and from their failure 
in taking the necessary steps in time to undo its bad effects. This causes 
their energy to become intermittent; their off-days become habitual, and in 
the wake of indolence, intemperance springs up. Further, with uncertainty 
of employment:comes recklessness about their future. Irregularity of em- 
ployment, in its turn, is caused by fluctuations in trade, or by the periodic 
nature of certain occupations, or by illness, misfortune, or some exceptional 
incapacity. Intemperance and indolence are also the causes of much that goes 
by the name of want of work. These causes bring about distress among the 
working people; and when they do not get work in proper time, gradually 
they lapse into habitual indigence which forces them ultimately to have re- 
course to beggary. This type is amenable to social adjustment, and if sent to 
the native place and set to work on cottage industries at the time of temporary 
unemployment, may be rescued from lapsing into indigence and beggary. 
They may also be employed on agricultural projects, voad construction and 
the like as they would only too gladly accept any employment. 

The Temporarily Unemployed who ave Unemployable.—Unlike the last 
mentioned type, this type has degenerated to the point of becoming unemploy- 
able after a temporary period of unemployment, The low wages, the unskilled 
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nature of the work and its growing irregularity unsettle habits of industry and 
at last make the men unwilling to accept steady employment. The conditions 
under which they live and work in industrial towns and cities contribute their 
share towards the breakdown of self-respect and personal pride. The over- 
crowding, lack of privacy and absence of nearly all facilities for decent living 
cannot help exercising a demoralizing influence. Their work is hard, the 
hours are long and the bosses order them about like so many dumb driven 
cattle. They then naturally are not concerned about the quality of work done 
and drift off the job. Gradually there is a decay of honest hard labour and 
the labourer deteriorates into the regular professional beggar and becomes 
unemployable. 

The Somewhat Permanently Unemployed who are Employable.—This class 
of unemployed are those who by reason of a change in their trade or in the 
market, or for some other economic reason find themselves threatened by 
unemployment, and yet are able and willing to work. If adjustment is not 
made to some other trade or job many belonging to this class are generally 
demoralized and degenerate into beggars. If provision for those finding 
themselves threatened with permanent unemployment can be made promptly 
and well, before habits of idleness and the recklessness of discouragement 
have set in, the danger of breeding confirmed indolence, hopeless apathy and 
progressive degeneracy will often be safely averted. 

The Permanently Unemployed and Unemployable.—This class of the un- 
employed is permanently out of work because for one reason or another they 
are too inefficient to do any type of work. In other words, to this class belong 
vagrants who are constantly on the look out for opportunities of obtaining 
food and lodging without giving work in return. Feeble-mindedness, mental 
diseases and various personality disorders breed this type of permanently 
unemployed and unemployable beggars. These include degenerates with 
eccentricities, epileptics, hysterical types, neurasthenics, persecuted and 
mystical types, those who regard themselves as apostles and prophets, and 
those suffering from schizophrenia, or drifting into senility. In a general 
way these men might be termed weaklings who having no great strength of 
character, lose their grip on life under the stress of some temporary misfor- 
tune. Then having found how easy it is to live without regular work they 
lose what little ambition they may have had and drift into the ranks of the 
unemployed and unemployable. 

The Permanently Unemployed who are Viciously and Incorrigibly Unwilling 
to work.—To this type belong the idle and disorderly persons, rogues and 
vagabonds. They comprise the semi-criminal, vicious and confirmed idlers who 
habitually depend on doles and charity, and finally become a danger to the 
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whole community. Hence the necessity of applying genuinely drastic mea- 
sures to keep them under control. They have reached the lowest rung of the 
ladder of pauperism as the moral fibre of their personalities has become 
rotten to the core. No social and economic improvements, no establishment 
of labour colonies will be of any avail in dealing with this type. The only 
probable solution would be for the Government to establish Penal Labour 
Colonies. This does not by any manner of means imply that they should be 
treated like criminals. On the contrary, they need the most sympathetic care 
and handling. The Penal Colonies should be like psychiatric sanitoria 
where the treatment programme should include a balanced plan of work and 
healthy recreation, and provide for reasonable opportunites for the satisfac- 
tion of the most fundamental physical and psychological human needs; for, it 
is important never to lose sight of the fact that these paupers, however har- 
dened they may appear, are essentially weaklings. Most of them have 
dwindled into their present plight because they have not had the courage to 
face and fight the hard battles of life. They have either fled from certain 
crises in their lives, or because of some misfortune become hostile to society 
in general and adopted anti-social ways. 

As stated above no attempt has been made to delve into the nature, 
cause and development of the problem of begging. Nor has any solution or 
constructive scheme for combating the social ill been suggested except as it 
entered into the discussion of the various types. Nor again are all the 
numerous types of beggars that exist in India analysed. Some of the princi- 
pal types with their sub-types are discussed with a view to acquaint the social 
worker with the variety of types and with the hope that in the attempt at 
solution of the beggar problem a scientific and intensive analysis of the 
various types will be undertaken as no intelligent approach can be made to 
the problem without a proper understanding of this very important aspect. 
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MENTAL TRAITS OF BEGGARS 
N. N. SEN GUPTA 


In this article Dr, Sen Gupta analyses the psychological make-up of the beggar-person- 
ality and deals with the various techniques and motivations behind the begging appeal. He 
maintains that the three basic tendencies that go to mould the beggar personality are maso- 
chism, a dependent attitude and persistence of certain childhood tendencies. The writer 
concludes that these factors and the fact that the beggar’s attention is bound to be unstable 
under the double stress of variable emotion and the ever-variable association render the 
beggar-personality unstable for any kind of adaptation, social and economic. 


Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta is the Head of the Department of Philosophy of the Lucknow 
University. 


The Begging Appeal.—The beggar banks upon the sentiments inherent 
in human nature. He subsists in an organised economic society inasmuch as 
his appeals elicit a sympathetic response from his fellowmen. Such sympathy, 
however, does not always rest on the other regarding propensities of which the 
moral philosopher speaks. The beggar’s appeal often compels response mainly 
through its action on one or the other of the basic self-regarding motives. 
It sueceeds for the reason that man proposes to purchase virtue and spiritual 
reward, Punya, in exchange for a few coppers. Many believe that even the 
good things of earthly life may be secured through the grace of God granted 
to those who render aid to the “‘down and out’’. Even a casual observation of 
the plaintive appeal that beggars send forth would bear out the truth of 
these propositions. ' 

It is, however, true that the beggar often appeals directly to man’s 
compassion, to his ‘tender emotions’ and to his sense of protectiveness. The 
cultivation of such sentiments has been approved by almost all classes 
of religion. The subjective processes that the begging appeal elicits are thus 
sanctified by religious doctrine and moral code. But behind all of these is 
the motive of securing social health, the impulse of the individual to cover up 
the ugly sore that social and perhaps biologic maladjustment produce. 

The beggar thus attempts to touch the personality at all its vulnerable 
points. He appeals to your religious sentiments, to your sense of dependence 
on Divine grace when he shouts ‘‘May God give you happiness’? (Tumko 
parmatma sukhi rakhey, baba); he appeals to you as a parent when he blesses 
your children (Tumhara bal baccha sukhi rahey); he appeals to your sense of 
greed when untold wealth and even a kingdom is promised to you in exchange 
for a pice, and seeks your protection for himself and his starving family; 
and finally he tells you of his illness, hard luck, bereavement and utter desti- 
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tution. The begging appeal traverses the entire region of motives from the 
lofty theological sentiments to contemptuous pity of the superior for the in- 
ferior, from greed for spiritual bliss to greed for material and social success, 
from love of one’s own children to the desire for avoidance of an ugly sight. 
Success of beggary, therefore, presupposes a high degree of emotional 
naiveté and some surplus cash among people in general. It presupposes 
several other motives—a desire to avoid the sight of pain and suffering, a be- 
lief in sympathetic magic, a desire to get something at a low cost and a sense 
of superiority. A simple question ‘Why do you give money toa street beggar?’ 
brought out the following replies:— 


Answers we. of 

persons 
I may be in the same position... ov ose — 8 
I feel distressed eee occ iat eve 5 
They deserve something for their good wishes ... ows 2 
Somebody must look after them oes eee eee 6 
It is enjoined by religion soe sit ove eee 1 
One must look beyond one’s own needs eee one 2 
I felt like giving something ... ie exe we 1 
No particular reason ... sete ‘i eee eee 1 


Total 26 





The Psycho-physical Technique of the Appeal.—An attempt in order to be 
effective must (1) attract attention, (2) appeal to emotion, (3) impress the 
need of the beggar upon the mind of his patrons. The beggar utilises three 
types of technique in his appeals. I shall describe these under three head- 
ings: the variable technique, the stereotypes and the situation. 

The Variable Techniques.—The meaning conveyed by begging appeal 
may be rendered more effective with the aid of certain subsidiary factors. 
The same hard-luck tale brings more coppers when it is associated with occa- 
sional sobs and sighs than when it is a continuous whine. The successful 
beggar must be a good actor; he must vary his speech and demeanour with the 
normal procession of changes that characterise mental life. Thus intonation, 
facial expressions and general bodily posture must undergo alteration as they 
do for people in grief and agony. These transform the meaning that the beg- 
gar seeks to convey in his appeal and render the latter pointedly personal to 
each passer-by just as the actor makes the members of his audience feel that 
his elocution carries a personal message to each. A turning of the eyes, a 
slight shift in posture, slight rise and fall of pitch of the voice and the lines 
of long-dead Shakespeare come to life. 
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The Stereotypes.—The same thing is true of begging appeals. The old 
tales heard in childhood, the precepts transmitted from the early days of 
society, the myths of fairies, gods and demons that assume queer human 
shapes—all stir in our breast when we listen and yield to the beggar’s plaintive 
wails. The actor fails when his voice gives an impression of hard memory- 
work; the beggar fails when he takes recourse to stereotypes of voice and into- 
nation, of gesture and facial contortions, of bodily posture and movement. 

There is always a temptation for the beggar to take to stereotypes. 
Lodged on the wayside the beggar sees the stream of humanity pass by in a 
never-ending succession. He scans a face here and there only to meet witha 
blank look of dismal unconcern. He does not wish them to return; each face 
passes on even as the wavelets in the stream pass on never to return. It is not 
necessary for the beggar, therefore, to try to variegate his voice and gesture; 
they fall on new ears, new eyes and new minds. To render the begging appeal 
into stereotypes is to economise energy. I purchased for a two-anna piece 
the confidence of a familiar figure on the Lucknow foot-path: ‘‘Who cares 
for how we ask! You the lucky ones don’t give us money because you feel for 
us. You give us a pice or two because God prompts you and because you 
don’t miss what you give’’. A strain of disdainful fatalism may be discerned 
almost directly behind the voice that begs. 

The Situation.—Yet the beggar is not slow to seize upon special occa- 
sions and geographical situations. Once I followed a particular beggar from 
temple to temple at Benares. He is never loth to sing to the praise of the 
presiding deity. The same person who seems to be a devout vatshnava in front 
of one temple is transferred into a shakta before another. One other 
embarrassing trick of some of the knights of the begging bowl is to pose as 
victims of starvation and disease just in front of sweet shops and small 
hotels. Those who feel the gnawing of hunger are bound to relent to others 
from sheer fellow-feeling. Oné of these persons could form almost a bowl of 
his belly stooping down and making an arch of the entire abdominal cavity. 
This was intended to show that his system was entirely empty of food. A 
rapid flow of words, a keen perception of the situation, certain forms of 
physical posture, like the one described above, and also certain common yogic 
postures make specialists of common beggars. Skill in the use of the psycho- 
physical techniques of intonation and pitch variation, emotional expressions, 
facial contortions, bodily postures, the ability to match the flow of words with 
situations and finally quickness in the perception of the possibilities of an 
environment enter into calculation in making a success of begging. 

The Personality of City Beggars.—The personality of the beggar, his 
temper, outlook and technique change from place to place. Thecity beggar 
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has his own beat, own clients and probably also his house. He solicits a 
variety of patrons and must win success in keen competition. He must, there- 
fore, be a person of somewhat higher intellectual powers. He must be able to 
direct all the weapons in his armoury to the vulnerable spots of his patron’s 
personality. For instance, a beggar at a religious centre or on religious occa- 
sions must be able to give a religious touch to his garb and his ideology. He 
must also stress the relation between giving charity and the particular religious 
festival. [have heard beggars make references to obscure incidents mentioned 
in the Puranas in order to stress the value of charity on the particular occa- 
sion. Another festival, another scene and an entirely new personality emerges. 

There are certain places which through tradition have bred a specific 
type of beggar-personality. Ihave particularly in my mind the district of 
Nadia, near the place where Chaitanya Deva was born, which naturally per- 
petuates the tradition of beggary as a road to holiness. The beggars of the 
district are thus the most impertinent in the whole of Northern India. They are 
aggressive and often assume a threatening attitude on meeting with refusal. 

These descriptions are intended to show that the outward forms of the 
beggar-personality carry the impress of the city and the village, of traditions 
and economic settings of life. These are surface-characters that appear on 
the background of a durable personality-type the nature of which I propose to 
consider here. We have seen in the preceding sections that there is one or 
the other of the five principal motifs in the begging appeals,namely, (1) Reli- 
gious sanctification, (2) Punya or moral merit-making for better fate in the next 
world, (3) Blessings in the present life, (4) Compassion and (5) Personal res- 
ponsibility for making provision forthe helpless. These motives are combined 
into various forms of appeal which begger personalities of different types 
employ. We shall describe these personalities as A, B, C, D and E type. 

To the A-type belongs the personality of the religious mendicant who 
stresses the giving of alms as a religious duty. The beggar is doing you a 
favour by giving you an opportunity of doing your duty. Heis not asking a 
favour of you. This motive is usually strengthened by a promise of blessings 
that your act of charity will secure for you even in your present life. It 
makes for a personality characterised by both intelligence and vigour. 

To the B-type belong those who stress mainly the promise of earthly 
gains and moral merit in the next world in exchange for charity. The person- 
ality is characterised by intelligence, though apologetic in its genera! tone. 

The C-type of personality employs the technique of the B-type but it 
stresses the factor of compassion. It appeals to the softer side of your nature, 
to your sympathy and protectiveness. It presents the profile of a helpless and 
yet clever personality. 
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The D-type appeals to compassion and expresses its utter dependence upon 
you for provision. It seemingly shows a picture of helplessness, utter misery 
due to poverty, starvation and disease. The feeling of utter dependence marks 
it out from the two preceding types. 

The E-type is a personality which is actually helpless, the cripple, the 
blind the paralysed and the leper. People in this group sometimes mumble 
out their appeal. More often they are silent. The physical picture is enough to 
convince anyone of their needs. They are often used by cleverer persons for 
collecting charities very little of which is used for the maintenance of these 
unfortunates. All of these types are found in a flourishing city and require 
different types of treatment and social provision. 

The Psychological Make-up of City Beggars.—We have attempted in the 
previous part of our discussion to derive the general conception of the begga)- 
personality from the appeals that are made and from the nature of the 
motives that the supplicant attempts to stimulate in his patron. It is also 
possible to deduce certain conclusions in regard to the basic mental constitu- 
tion of these individuals. The more solvent members of beggars’ profession 
possess certain characters in common with the confidence-trick men and 
actors. The more intelligent persons stand in fact midway between these two 
classes with respect to their mental constitution. 

Seen from the perspective of psychology many of the beggars are 
quick-change artists. Their voice changes from a high pitched moan to al- 
most a whining sigh; their ideas change from heavenly bliss which they offer 
you to thoughts of a few coppers which they are willing to receive; and their 
sentiments descend from the altitude of high benediction to low-level supplic- 
ation. These are signs of great plasticity of emotions, of a large range 
within which they may change in quality and intensity alike. Such emotional 
fluctuation in its turn is bound to influence the course of ideas. For, each 
emotional set releases attitudes and ideas of a particular order. 

It is not surprising to find therefore that beggars of the upper class can 
react to each occasion and even each group of persons with a specified set of 
ideas. For each external environment appeals primarily to the emotional in- 
stinctive side and the emotional set, and brings the relevant word-associations 
to bear upon the situation. This phenomenon is sometimes appraised as in- 
telligence; in reality it exhibits merely a highly developed capacity of associ- 
ation. It represents the character of the ‘con’ man, the demagogue and the 
upper class beggar, I had an opportunity to test the capacity of association 
of a boy of 17 who is an intelligent-looking youngster living mainly by beggary 
in the bazaar. The following results were obtained when certain situations 
were suggested. The number of associations is compared to those of an 
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average High School boy of the same age-group. The beggar is called A and 
the school boy B. Time given was 3 minutes for each item :— 











A | B 
| rs 
Imaginary situation . _|Entreaties| : : Entreaties 
Abstract fopgrwonnt and | Abstract ae oo and 
virtues |": | Supplica-| virtues | supplica- 
| words | a words a 
aks LEE OSE ee Ee 
| | 
Before a temple ae 17 | 13 | 9 | 5 4 | 2 
Bathing ghat a. 22 | 9 11 | 6 (?) 2 3 
Bazaar oe 31 | 17 8 ) > | 2 
Before a house of festivity. 24 | 14 10 | 11 8 3 











Each imaginary situation was suggested and the boys one after the 
other were asked to beg a few coppers of imaginary patrons wishing them 
well, appealing to their pity and addressing words of entreaty and supplica- 
tion. The beggar beat the school boy hollow as he was used to this art while 
the school boy was merely straining his imagination. 

A similar phenomenon was observed in the case of three beggar boys 
who beg on the public thoroughfare of a large city. Each was promised that 
twice the amount found on each would be given if they participated in a 
‘game’. Each taken apart from the other was asked to whine out his appeal 
which was all the time being taken down. Roughly speaking, the boy who 
had earned most was found to be able to give a much longer chain of word- 
associations before he stopped for breath. I am also of opinion that the suc- 
cessful beggar exhibits a maximal degree of expressive changes, facial and 
gestural, in the course of begging. This would be in consonance with the 
hypothesis that at the root of successful begging lies a highly plastic emotional 
temperament. Emotion prompts ideas on the one hand, and the expressive 
changes on the other. This would also be in keeping with the view that the 
beggar in his mental make-up is an adept at impersonation. He can vary his 
emotional set of words and expressions to suit the changing external condi- 
tions, and can lend shape to his thoughts in long chains of associations and to 
his passing sentiments in the expressive changes. 

We may deduce from the analysis that the beggar possesses a certain 
degree of intelligence which expresses itself in association. It does not show 
a capacity of abstract reasoning nor of thinking out problems but of sizing up 
a situation in terms of a chain of past experience. We may say that the beggar 
in this sense exhibits an order of intelligence which is slowly but surely super- 
seded by growth, culture, social life and economic adjustment. 
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We may also conclude that the beggar exhibits a certain deficiency in 
durable emotional-ideational-motor orientation to the situations that daily life 
precipitates. Our mind lays its firm grasp on a situation when emotions, 
ideas and action-attitudes are all directed to it. The passing scenes are thus 
‘fixed’ like a photographic print for present and future use. If emotions be 
shifting the ideas and action-attitudes fail in their grasp; perceptions do not 
leave a precipitate for future use. The normal coordination of emotions, ideas 
and action does not endure largely because of a high degree of plasticity of 
emotions. Such want of coordination again drags down the personality 
below the level at which adjustment may be effective. 

It is possible to think of several steps below the plane at which social 
and economic failure occurs. The initiative exhibited by the more successful 
beggar may diminish; the appeals, their expressions in words and gesture, may 
become stereotyped. The words may eternally repeat themselves throwing 
the beggar’s mind into a haze and rendering his picturesque language into a 
sorry drone. People cease to note and fewer coppers are thrown into the 
bowl. We can further think of the beggar as a whining machine which is 
no longer capable of soliciting favours. People give only for avoiding irrita- 
tion and unpleasantness. The lesser the mental palasticity and variability of 
behaviour, the lower is the income from begging. Mental plasticity, variabi- 
lity of behaviour and at the same time the development of certain durable 
patterns of behaviour indicate successful adjustment and intelligence. The 
low-grade beggar represents a failure in both of these directions. 

Evaluation of the Mental Status.—It is a persistent belief in the mind of 
virtuous people that confirmed beggars may be reclaimed for normal economic 
life. The idea is false in a great number of cases. The beggar, as we have 
seen, most often possesses an order of intelligence that expresses itself in the 
form of association. The processes of thinking cannot cut through the wall 
of associative experience and its verbal expression. Whatever alters the 
course of association also modifies the course of thinking. The driving power 
behind a chain of association, as the free association method of the psycho- 
analyst has shown, is emotion. Hence, the intellectual life of a beggar is a 
weather-lock driven by emotion. 

The beggar, however, cultivates a whole series of emotions each quality 
playing its brief réle and ushering in a new chain of ideas. Hence, attention 
is bound to be unstable under the double stress of variable emotion and the 
ever-variable association. These factors render the personality unstable for any 
kind of durable adaptation, social and economic. Underlying these and im- 
parting the particular shape that the beggar-personality assumes, are three 
deep and basic tendencies, namely, masochism, a dependent attitude and persist- 
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ence of certain childhood tendencies. I shall briefly consider each of these. 

Masochism is the trait that makes it pleasurable for a person to suffer 
a certain degree of physical pain. The definition may sound like a paradox 
but it represents nevertheless a fundamental trait of the self. We are all more 
or less sadists and masochists. The border line of normal life is crossed when 
the balance of the two is disturbed and one predominates to an unusual degree. 
The perpetual hard-luck story, the whine and the sob which constitute 
the stock-in-trade of the beggar are expressions of deep-lying masochism. 
A true sadist would not be a beggar; he would be a robber if physically com- 
petent. The persistence in the profession so humiliating is often due to an 
enduring and dominant masochistic strain. 

Secondly, there are certain persons who are always dependent on some 
one else. It may perhaps be due to the manner of bringing up of the child 
or due to the social status of the family. It may be, in other words, an 
induced character. So far as the individual is concerned the trait is durable. 
Such sense of dependence translates men into perpetual dependents and there- 
fore into beggars. The experiment has yet to be tried whether the child 
beggar could be purged of his sense of dependence. But if we cannot remove 
the other traits that go to build up the beggar-personality we may change him 
into a thief or a robber. The experiment, however, is worth trying. 

The third factor that weaves all mental functions into the beggar- 
personality is the persistence of childhood traits. This may be due to the manner 
of bringing up, early illness or a permanent disability. It keeps one part of 
the mind permanently on the childhood level. That is why the beggar always 
assumes in his appeals the attitude and terminology, and at times even the 
lisping of the child. I have observed in Lucknow at least six clear instances 
of such lisping. This part of the mind that forgets to grow up keeps the adult 


tied to the apron-strings of an imaginary parent. ‘The appeal that the beggar ‘ 


sends forth is always to this parent-personality which is invested in whoever 
may come to assistance. 

The beggar-personality is thus born of certain persistent mental factors. 
These twist all the mental functions into a new type of personality—a per- 
sonality that finds pleasure in pain, is always dependent and childlike. 
Naturally enough it would fail in economic adjustment from the very begin- 
ning. Absence of institutions that may correct these disorders accentuates 
these weaknesses. The individual gradually turns intoa sub-economic and 


sub-social creature. 

General Conclusion.—Biologists speak of vestigeal remains that hark 
back to the remote past. The appendix is normally harmless; it may how- 
ever assume a pathological form, The beggar represents vestigeal remains of 
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the social past. He carries his intelligence very often to the plane in which 
men had to recall the entire past through association in order to discover a 
little hint for new adaptation. The tendency appears in childhood where 
thought pursues the tortuous route of associative connections. It appears 
again in dotage when men bore their fellow-beings with long drawn out tales 
of other days. Several of the primitive peoples are said to dwell on this 
mental plane. The beggar seems to represent a case of mental atavism; his 
is a personality that fits in better with the less differentiated tribal scheme in 
which all may claim a share for sustenance. 

The beggar is a throw-back to childhood in his sense of dependence 
and in his child-parent attitude towards his patrons. He thinks like a child 
and feels like a child. He often employs all the obvious tricks of the child 
bent on getting something out of the parent. He represents an immature per- 
sonality also in his sentiments. He is emotionally naive and labours under 
the delusion that his own subjective states must necessarily infect others. He 
has stopped short in the process of mental growth. 

The beggar represents the persistence of childhood trends in another 
respect. He hasa profound belief in sympathetic magic. He believes that 
his curses and blessings must in the iong run prove effective. This is not a 
pose. I have had conversation with more than a dozen of beggars on this 
point. They believe sincerely in the idea. This again representsa mental 
throw-back. The beggar in the matter of his social adaptation represents 
an early social order. He belongs to the community and comes forward 
wherever there is a gathering of the community; he has an imperfectly 
developed sense of self-hood. The response made by his fellow-beings also 
represents certain naive mental attitudes, the attitude of the benevolent 
father, the sentiment of the mother towards a child that persists in its 
demands, the attitude of the strong towards the weak. 

These sentiments and outlooks yield personal satisfaction. Do they 
solve the beggar problem? It is necessary to reclaim the child beggar so that 
he outgrows the mental plane that ties him to the city bazaar and pavement. It 
is necessary to reclaim the adult from exhibiting his sense of dependence and 
his masochism, The task of society does not end in offering the needed relief 
alone. It must prevent the mental infection from spreading and affecting 
the growing children and the borderland personality. For nothing spreads 
so insiduously as a mental infection conveyed by words and gestures. The 
end may be achieved only by a provision of institutions that offer to the 
beggar the environment that he needs and the treatment that may keep both 
him and society in healthy isolation from each other, 

















CAUSES OF BEGGARY 
RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
“By far the most frequent cause of beggary is the increasing proportion by which 
workers displaced from the land cannot find employment or subsistence,” writes Dr. Muker- 
jee. But in addition to this displaced worker, there are the physically handicapped, the 
blind, the deaf.mutes, etc., who also take to begging. Dr. Mukerjee, therefore, rightly 
maintains that “the root causes be analysed and understood, and that society in India launch 
forth a programme of prevention rather than amelioration of human inadequacy and suffer- 


ing ag a national concern”. 
Dr. Mukerjee is Professor of Economics and Sociology in the University of Lucknow, 


EGGARY is a symptom of social disorganisation and the widespread 
custom of alms-giving by individuals and institutions has been the 
method by which the disability, helplessness or social inadequacy of 

the beggars has been sought to be mitigated in India. Yet this very time- 
honoured practice of helping the homeless and the helpless has served society 
to wink at the grave personal and social maladjustments that cause beggary. 
Modern conscience demands that the root causes be analysed and understood, 
and that society in India launch forth a programme of prevention rather than 
amelioration of human inadequacy and suffering as a national concern. 
Obviously the most-common cause of beggary in India is the loss of 
agricultural employment in the villages. For several decades the number of 
landless workers deprived of subsistence from the land has been steadily rising. 
All landless individuals cannot be absorbed in industrial employment. Driven 
from the villages into cities and towns, some work as earth-diggers and road- 
menders or as domestic servants and coolies in the markets. Others prefer 
beggary to work that often brings less income and subsistence. For an Indian 
every profession or occupation, high or low, develops its inchoate social or- 
ganisation, resembling some kind of a guild which gives protection to the new 
beggars, whether able-bodied, disabled or diseased men, women or children. 
It is the gang or guild life of the beggars in the big cities and towns of 
India that makes easy the transition from independent, though precarious, 
livelihood to pauperism in this country. For the gang or the guild trains 
persons how and where to beg, acts as a foster-parent to children tbat are 
deliberately maimed in order to evoke sympathy of passers-by in the streets, 
and, generally speaking, looks after their welfare. India has had for centu- 
ries this shadowy organisation which has its Sirdars or capitalists and a large 
number of intermediaries, the ramifications or whose business extend to dis- 
tant villages and hamlets. They arrange for beggars’ accommodation in some 
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slum or tenement and advance them food, cash or dirty clothes from day to 
day, their wage-earners bringing home every evening the hard day’s collection 
of alms from the different muhallas of the city, so that they all have a share 
in the gains of this organised beggary. It is an underworld about which edu- 
cated India knows little, a world in which there are cruel exploitation, poig- 
nant tragedy and sometimes noble heroism. 

By far the most frequent cause of beggary is the increasing proportion 
by which workers displaced from the land cannot find employment or subsist- 
ence. In Bihar alone there are 39.7 lakhs of agricultural workers, the number 
having increased by 19% between 1921 and 1931. These now constitute 19% 
of the total agricultural population of the province. Similarly, in the U. P. 
the agricultural labourers number about 34 lakhs, an increase of almost 10 
lakhs since 1921. All these having lost holdings cannot find a regular em- 
ployment either in the villages or in the cities and towns to which they mig- 
rate. Years of drought or of high prices swell the number of those who starve 
and beg for food first, it may be, in the villages or near-by towns and then in 
the distant cities. Calcutta and Bombay are full of migrant beggars. For the 
beggar often has a free journey by train or steamer or earns as he proceeds by 
stages. India’s traditional method of charity which is enjoined by religion 
keeps him both alive and mobile. 

On the whole throughout India the number of beggars comes to a con- 
siderable figure, about 14 lakhs, as counted in the census of 1931, half of 
whom may be estimated to be able-bodied. Recently due to the increase of 
population as well as general worsening of the economic situation the number 
of beggars must have considerably increased, while due to the latter cause the 
wells of private charity are drying up. Though rich charitable merchants, 
land-lords, and shopkeepers still set apart some day or days in the week for 
alms-giving, an increasing proportion of the beggars has, however, to depend 
for their food and succour on dharamsalas, chowltries, maqbaras and gurdwa- 
ras that still continue to dispense alms and food. A greater proportion of 
beggars now seen flocking near the bazaars, important shops and streets cannot 
obtain alms as adequately as before the present economic stress. Yet they 
ply their trade of eliciting sympathy from householders, shopkeepers and 
passers-by with a patience born of long endurance and suffering that can be 
found only among the paupers of the East. 

The bulk of the people who are able-bodied and yet are driven to alms- 
begging are the landless. But the great majority of the beggars in the 
country are persons who have been disabled by physical or mental deficiency. 
The blind persons number in India 601,370 as compared with 114,000 in 
U.S.A. The blind represent 172 per lakh of population in India as compared 
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with 66 deaf mutes, 42 lepers and 34 insane. The deaf mutes number on the 
the whole 230,895 in India as compared with 57,084 in the U.S.A. According 
to the census the lepers number 147,911. Buta more reliable estimate puts 
down the figure at at least a million, The number of insane persons is 98,449. 
All these are staggering figures given in the census of 1931. In the census of 
1941 the defectives have not been counted. 

Most such defectives who live in the villages are sooner or later reduced 
to beggary. The country’s economic structure is such that it cannot afford 
the surplus for maintaining the helpless, nor are there social institutions for 
amelioration, treatment and constructive work. 

Few cities in India maintain statistics of beggars. In 1931 Bombay and 
Calcutta reported as having as many as 5025 and 3266 beggars respectively. 
Lucknow, we have estimated, has about 2000 beggars of whom the lepers 
alone account for 400. A case study of beggars is necessary before we can 
definitely analyse and classify the unfavourable economic and social situa- 
tions that give rise to vagrancy and beggary. 

Lucknow is the only city in British India that has made beggary an 
offence that is punishable by detention in a Poor House established by the 
Social Seryice League of the city and recognised for the purpose of detention 
by its municipality. We have been keeping records of the cases of beggars and 
truants since the establishment of the Poor House in March, 1941. For 
nearly 2 years the Poor House was the refuge of the homeless and the help- 
less, who came voluntarily for subsistence and medical care. On 16th March 
1948, the first arrests of beggars were made in the city. There was also 
another round in April. We, therefore, have data in respect of both voluntary 
entry and compulsory detention. Out of 38 inmates of the Poor House before 
detention was enforced, 7 were able-bodied persons. ‘The majority of the in- 
mates were disabled due to blindness, disease, old age and accidents. Since 
the enforcement of the Act we have had in all 26 cases out of whom only 4 are 
able-bodied. In all Indian cities the proportion of able-bodied beggars is of 
course very much larger. The reason for the small number of able-bodied 
inmates in the Lucknow Poor House is that the municipal announcement by 
beat of drum scared and drove away a large number of beggars from the city, 
especially the able-bodied ones. The majority of the present inmates are 
blind, disabled, diseased and feeble-minded. As many as 9 cases exhibit 
mental defect of some kind or other. The percentage which is 34°5 is rather 
high and is a matter to be pondered over. 

Morons, sexual perverts and emotionally unstable and insane persons 
form a high proportion of the beggar population in every city in India. The 
callousness with which modern Indian cities permit insane persons to go 
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about naked and to feed on street garbage is disgraceful. There are also the 
borderline cases of half normal and half abnormal or subnormal individuals 
who fail to obtain a satisfactory social adjustment. Some are ugly looking or 
have suffered from hideous sores that have subjected them to teasing and 
bullying from childhood, Rebuffs have driven such frustrated individuals to 
the underworld where they obtain status. All such individuals show major 
emotional disturbances that have made them misfits in their families and 
social situations. Driven out of their old milieu, with its group controls and 
standards, they drift into a happy-go-lucky, irresponsible life in which work 
and begging interpolate, with the latter gradually gaining ascendancy. Some 
become addicts to opium and cocaine in order to stabilize themselves in their 
vagrancy; others grow sentimental and accept new family responsibilities 
even as beggars by becoming foster-parents to children picked up from the 
slums where they live together. All such psychopathic types of beggars 
demand sympathy, scientific attention and institutional care. 

Then there are the incurables, beggars suffering from diseases that will 
kill them in the Jong run. Only a few cities in India like Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have homes for the incurables. Most Indian cities permit the incurables, 
who are either refused admission to a hospital or are expelled by it, to die on 
the streets like dogs. The incurables form not a negligible proportion of the 
heggar population in every town who drag on a life of agony and disseminate 
disease. 

Among the beggar inmates it is found that the blind frate:nize, aiding 
one another in their daily rounds and pooling their resources. I have also 
found the blind marrying each other and their daughter who is feeble-minded 
being again married to a blind person. This perpetuates beggary as a pro- 
fession. An old blind woman’s daughter who earns as a maid-servant in 
some one’s household and wears a silver neck-piece appeared before the 
Revision Board for release of her mother, promising us that she would be 
supported by her and would not beg. Thus the Lucknow Act has served to 
restore family affection and unity even among the submerged classes. Family 
breakdown or quarrel among the parents has led to the truancy of boys some 
of whom have become our inmates. Desertion by the husband is also a 
cause of beggary of women when immorality fails to give them subsistence. 
Many beggars are engaged in petty theft or in a nefarious traffic in girls. 
Some inmates have on medical examination been found to suffer from venereal 
diseases. Among the beggars who have been arrested, we have found that 
their earnings average only 4 as. per diem. The largest amount found in 
possession with them is Rs. 2/14/-. Thus the city of Lucknow was spending 
on an average Rs. 500/- a day for the support of its beggar population. One 
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of them is an opium addict for whom the Poor House has to provide every day. 

The most difficult of the beggar cases are, of course, the lepers. Leprosy, 
with its accompanying disablement, disfigurement and social opprobrium, is 
one of the principal causes of beggary in India and is at the same time the 
most difficult to handle. Many lepers roam about markets, cinemas and 
theatres infecting innocent passers-by. Others are burnt-out, but it is both 
risky and unpopular to keep the leper-beggars in the same house of detention. 
The Lucknow Poor House is taking steps to provide special accommodation 
for them. 

There is another class of beggars upon whom beggary is enforced. 
These are orphans and waifs and strays who are sometimes deliberately maim- 
ed or disfigured in order that their guardians, the beggars, may earn their 
living. In the world of beggars children are mortgaged and sold in broad day- 
light. The more horrid and the more pathetic looking the child, the greater 
is its price. And if it fails to attract the passers-by by its piteous cries it is 
tortured into more successful imploring and begging by their step-parents. 
Many normal parents also trade on their children’s natural infirmities using 
these as sources of supplementary income. And who would take to beggary 
as the normal occupation with greater ease and alacrity than the children of 
the beggars, normal and bright or hereditarily tainted, diseased and stunted 
specimens of humanity. Nothing short of a Children’s Act can protect such 
children and remove them from the streets. Finally, there are the religious 
beggars whose numbers are legion and who would yet for some time defy 
detention or institutional care and treatment. 

As there are different causes and situations of beggary the institutional 
treatment has to be adjusted to the different categories of beggars. Thus the 
Poor House of a big city should have an Infirmary for the decrepit, disabled 





and diseased and others suffering from non-infectious diseases. It should have * 


a section for lepers and other beggars suffering from infectious or contagious 
diseases. It should also have a department for the child beggars who must 
be taught to read and write and become self-supporting. And, finally, there 
should be a work-house or an agricultural colony for the able-bodied ne’er- 
do-wells who live by lying and black-mailing, whose example discourages 
all poor honest workers and who must be taught a new dignity and means of 
livelihood. 

Unremunerative agriculture, poverty, unemployment and disruption 
of joint family and of caste control are the major causes of increase of 
beggary in India. India neglects 600,000 of her blind, 250,000 of her deaf 
and dumb, 100,000 of her insane and 1,000,000 of her lepers. At the same 
time she permits them to multiply without any law of sterilization of the 
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hereditarily unfit and tainted. Private charity can no longer be left to deal 
spasmodically and without understanding the colossal problems of the home- 
less, the helpless and the hopeless in society. Nor should the state be chary 
today in accepting the obligations of social service through its own depart- 
ments. For spontaneous private charity and compassion which the ancient 
religion and social code ineuleate can no longer be relied upon for grappling 
with a mass phenomenon. Nor can the individual undertake to accomplish 
what institutions can do in respect of both amelioration and prevention of 
human inadequacy and suffering. To neglect the calls of organised philan- 
thropy and institutional treatment is to make human life which is already so 
cheap in India yet cheaper, so that it will spill more lavishly and destructively 
on all sides, transforming the Indian town-dweller into a more hard-hearted 
and cynical creature than he is today. 

















BEGGARS—A MENACE TO PUBLIC HEALTH 
B, C. DAS GUPTA 


In this article the author deals with the main types of diseased beggars and shows 
how they serve as foci of infection to those that come close enough for contact. This social 
evil, he fears, has assumed epidemic proportions in some places from the public health point 
of view. Ina thought-provoking manner, he traces, though briefly, the main features of the 
beggar problem as bearing on public health. 

Dr. Das Gupta is the Executive Health Officer of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 


N big cities, at fairs and festivals in India, where large congregations 
| of people oceur, nay, even in some villages, it is a common sight to 
notice armies of beggars and loafers of all ages and sexes seeking alms 
and charities from people. Begging is not always a question of poverty nor 
is it altogether a matter of a lucrative and easy-going profession discovered 
by malingerers and able-bodied but lazy men and women. It constitutes a 
very complex social problem at the root of which can be traced a multitude of 
causes that conspire to produce this remarkable individual ‘‘the Beggar’’. It 
is also intimately related with other social problems such as intemperance, 
unemployment, poverty, crippling diseases, leprosy, lack of provision for 
old age ete., so that its solution requires a good deal of thought and care on 
the part of the social students and reformers. Furthermore, in a country like 
ours, whose religions sanction the formation of mendicant orders and also 
prescribe charity and sympathy for mankind for one’s own elevation, the 
problem of beggary assumes greater complications. 

Sentiments of charity are not however peculiar to India alone. In the 
Western countries too it had been urged by eminent writers that in giving 
alms enquiry as to the necessity of the person helped should not enter into 
one’s mind. God does not look so much upon the merits of the man who 
requires the help as into the manner of him that gives and if the man does 
not deserve it, the gift has been made to humanity. Again, another eminent 
English author states that if an outwardly and visibly poor creature comes to 
you for alms do not stay to enquire if the facts of the case are true, if those 
in whose name he implores the help have a real existence or not. Itis good 
to believe him. Shakespeare, the immortal poet, has sung of mercy in a tone 
of matchless beauty in the English language: 

‘‘The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth like gentle rain from Heaven; 
It is twice blessed. J 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.’’ 
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Thus at all times in human history the sentiment of sympathy and 
charity has played a prominent part in the social composition of both the 
individual and the community alike. Even so it is today. Whether in all 
instances it ‘‘blesseth him that gives and him that takes’’, man has not 
bothered to pause and ponder. Hence much of the beggar problem that sub- 
sists on such sentiments continues to exist and thrive. 

Whether the root cause is economic, social or religious, or a eombina- 
tion of all of them it is not the object of this article to discuss. Neither is it 
our purpose to assess their proportionate importance in the creation of the 
problem. The immediate object is to view this social evil which in some 
places, it is feared, has assumed epidemic proportions from the public health 
point of view. But in all investigations of health problems the causative 
factors and their peculiarities determine to a great extent the magnitude, the 
possibilities of their growth and expansion and finally the lines of prevention. 
Therefore, in discussing the epidemiology of the beggar problem—if I may 
coin the phrase—it is but necessary that we should touch though lightly 
upon the types of beggars and their pathogenesis and then consider their full 
bearing and effects upon the public health of the country. 

The beggars met with in cities or in pilgrim centres may be classified 
mainly under the following heads :—(1) The destitute, (2) the homeless aged, 
(3) the crippled, the maimed, and the blind ete., (4) religious mendicants, 
(5) the lepers and the diseased persons suffering from infectious diseases, with 
sores and ulcers covered with plasters on which myriads of flies settle and feed, 
(6) children trained by organised bodies or by unscrupulous parents into 
the profession of begging, (7) able-bodied but lazy people who roam about in 
the cities, beg by day, and turn into thieves and robbers by night and be- 
come a menace to society, and finally, (8) professional orphans. 

It is not possible to go into the question of determining the extent to 
which each of the above categories constitutes a definite menace to the public 
health of the locality where it is found. It can be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that one of the main reasons why these beggars appear intolerable 
and obnoxious is that they are a serious nuisance to the people whom they 
pester with persistence for alms in the streets, at the railway stations and at all 
places where people collect. 

It is undoubtedly annoying to be bothered by beggars when you are in 
a hurry to catch a train, tram or bus, when your mind is occupied with serious 
matters of business or work, to be followed for miles by urchins with dirty 
bodies and clothes when you are out for a walk in fresh air. If this aspect of 
the beggar problem could be mitigated, if begging in public streets could be 
reduced, the nuisance, even though it would remain in its fundamental 
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aspects, would not be so intolerable. 

As mentioned above the beggar nuisance is more localised in big cities, 
in railway stations and in the pilgrim centres. It is not uncommon to find, 
especially when travelling in the third class railway compartments, beggars 
with loathsome deformities and infectious diseases crawling out of the space 
below the seats when the train is in motion and all the danger of being put 
out is over. They travel without tickets by night and hide themselves when 
the train halts at big stations lest they be found out by the checkers and 
forced out of the compartment. Sometimes even when detected, the usual 
sympathy of the checker and also of some passengers stands him in good stead 
and the journey is continued without trouble. In most instances of beggars 
with loathsome diseases, this is the usual way they enter into acity, where for 
want of adequate law or lax working of it such as it exists, they settle down in 
this profession of begging with impunity. The larger the city and the popu- 
lation, and more numerous the industries, the larger will be the strength of 
beggars. 

Let us now consider the problem of beggars as a whole and see in what 
manner they form a menace to the public health of the locality. 

The majority of beggars live on slender means, and more often are 
without a home. The foot-paths of the city of Bombay will bear witness to 
this fact. A considerable amount of overcrowding in rooms in certain sections 
of the city is due to a large number of beggars sharing one room just for the 
shelterat night, particularly in the monsoon. When foot-paths and open spaces 
serve as shelters and sleeping places, the filthy condition created through 
absence of sanitary facilities can be better imagined than described. Diseases 
of the intestines become rampant and they spread without check to others in 
the same locality through flies. In spite of the fact that many of them live in 
open air, if a random survey were made of the beggars of all ages, it would 
not be surprising if a large percentage were found suffering from all stages 
of tuberculosis due to malnutrition and insanitary living conditions. These 
beggars in turn become definite mobile sources of tuberculosis in the city and 
disseminate the disease by indiscriminate spitting. Unlike an ordinary 
house-holder, they do not seek hospital treatment as confinement in an institu- 
tion for any length of time would deprive them of the freedom of the trade. 
Moreover, the possibility of invoking charitable consideration on the strength 
of such physical illness is greater and hence the usual tendency on their part 
to make use of the chronic illness for securing larger alms. While this goes 
on, the danger to the public increases every day. Overcrowding, be it on 
foot-paths or in sheltered homes, leads to the spreading of various infections 
and often to low moral life ending in venereal diseases. Not infrequently 
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cases come to the city-clinics for treatment of venereal diseases contracted from 
the professional beggars. This particularly applies to the able-bodied beggars 
who have not got the remotest excuse for begging. 

It is a common experience of the city health authorities to find epidemie 
diseases among the road-side cases who, till they are removed to hospital, 
serve as foci of infection to those that come close enough for contact. In the 
early stage of some diseases, when the signs are not too obvious on him and the 
beggar is on his feet plying his trade, he is a veritable source of infection to 
those whom he approaches for alms. Cases of measles, chicken-pox, and 
small-pox have often occurred in this manner. 

I have already referred to the travel of diseased beggars by railroad. 
Infection from such beggars may not only spread to the fellow-passengers, 
but the possibilities of infection being imported from one locality into another 
through them, are great. These beggars acquire an infection at a fair or pilgrim 
centre and transmit it to a fresh locality hitherto untouched by the disease. 

Old age is not an unmitigated blessing, but often from the point of view 
of the community, a serious social question. If there is no community pro- 
gramme aiming at safeguarding and protecting old age, it may lead to 
begging, examples of which are quite common in the cities. Although old age 
in beggars by itself constitutes no danger, this is a period of life when 
diseases of public health importance get a strong foot-hold in the individual 
and thus assume serious proportions. Cancer is a disease of old age and not 
infrequently one comes across beggars with cancerous ulcers and sores seated 
in a crowded place imploring alms from passers-by. In a like manner, infec- 
tive sores and ulcers, an exhibition of which is often made in the hope of 
exciting sympathetic response from the public, are, apart from the question 
of their disgusting sight, definitely risky to public health. Aside from the 
danger of infection the sight of these loathsome diseases often produces a 
definitely detrimental psychic effect upon the mind, and not uncommonly 
causes neurosis and anorexia. 

I have already referred to the insanitary living conditions of the beg- 
gars in general. Insanitary conditions lead to verminous state and ailments 
such as scabies, lousiness, relapsing fevers amongst the beggars, particularly 
in beggar children. In these days of war and rapid communications with 
different parts of the world, lousiness may lead to a very serious disease 
called typhus. When these beggars keep pestering the public for gifts and 
alms the danger of such infection being communicated tothe public—a cruel 
return for the kindness shown—is indeed great. Owing to insanitary condi- 
tions and habits of living, the gypsies and other nomadic tribes that often 
come in numbers to the cities for the greater part of the year and live by 
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begging form endemic foci of diseases and sources of danger to the locality 
where they settle down in large colonies. 

Lepers whom the public loathe the most to see in streets and at street- 
corners, form into groups of beggars. They throng in numbers in all seasons 
and at all crowded places. They forma problem by themselves, both from 
the point of view of health and of the profession of begging. I shall refer to 
them separately later, 

The crippled, the maimed and the blind are a class of beggars who 
have no special public health significance, excepting a general nuisance 
owing to the insanitary conditions and habits of living; they cannot be called 
dangerous. In this connection, it may not be out of place to mention the acts 
of cruelty often perpetrated on children brought up by organised begging. 
These children are rendered blind by application of drugs and intentional 
injury to the eye so as to be a richer source of income to their masters. In 
alike manner, the crippled children arouse greater sympathy and cases are 
reported where children have been crippled intentionally by injury to their 
bones for this purpose, 

There is another category of beggars who owing to congenital defects 
are mentally deficient and destitute. They present among others a problem 
of special public health significance. In many instances these poor creatures 
are used for purposes of immorality and sexual perversions. Inthe case ofa 
normal child-beggar sexual perversion is sometimes committed under 
duress and at other times as willing partners. In the case of the mentally 
deficient, the practice of men and women frequenting institutions endan- 
gering child morals, is to make use of the young boys and girls for the 
furtherance of their purpose. The end result of all this is to disseminate 
venereal diseases which in many instances go untreated owing to the fact that 
these mentally deficient children hardly realise the effect of the diseases on 
them and much less the necessity for treatment and cure. The effect of 
venereal disease not only on the individual but also on his progeny is too well 
known to require recapitulation. They in their turn not only cause other 
diseases, high infant death rate, but produce a generation of weak, men- 
tally deficient and blind children, thus completing the perfectly vicious circle 
of aiding the cause of beggary and the swelling number of beggars. 

We have so far attempted to indicate the general and special manner 
in which the beggars of different types disseminate diseases and constitute a 
nuisance and a danger to the public. We have not estimated the economic 
loss to the community arising from supporting able-bodied, lazy adults and 
child beggars on charity. To me, it is a waste of national wealth to keep them 
perpetually as dependant individuals. Even if it is not a loss of national 
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wealth, it cannot be denied that they are a definite danger to national health, 

The religious mendicants are met with more frequently at centres of 
pilgrimage and near the temples; they are not acommon sight in the streets 
of the cities. The annoyance and inconvenience caused by such beggars to 
the general public is therefore much less in proportion to that caused by street 
beggars of the types described above. 

The truly religious mendicant is seldom, if ever, a nuisance and the 
chances of contracting diseases from him are extremely remote and rare. These 
mendicants are a class whose religions have prompted them to renounce the 
world and to live on alms just sufficient for a daily meal and no more. They 
possess nothing but the will to serve God and find Him. The spurious 
mendicant, however, is one who possesses, inspite of the apparent renunciation 
of the world as manifested by his garb, powerful instincts of possession and 
accumulation. He goes on begging without end and it is he who is a source 
of annoyance and inconvenience so often met with at the pilgrim centres. 
Fortunately, this type is generally localised round these places of worship 
and hence is not as acute a problem as the city beggar. As long as individual 
and indiscriminate alms-giving continues, there will remain a problem. A 
number of this class, homeless as they are, live in insanitary surroundings 
and owing to dirty habits of living are a source of danger to the public health 
as other types of beggars. 

An orphan enlists sympathy of the public, particularly of the family 
man, much more quickly and easily than any other child beggar. It is even 
more effective when the orphan can relate pathetic stories of neglect and 
cruelty or of death of parents under tragic circumstances. Immediately the 
hearts are touched and the purse strings are loosened. This fact is often taken 
advantage of by some unscrupulous managers of the so-called orphanages in 
the outlying districts. They bring stray children into the city, train them 
to pose as orphans and to beg for funds for their institutions. If attempts 
were seriously made to trace the existence of these institutions, in many 
instances they would end in fruitless search. It has indeed become a profes- 
sion with them and a profitable one at that. These so-called orphan beggars 
usually visit homes, institutions, railway stations and trains. They are not 
usually seen begging in streets and, therefore, are not as obnoxious a pest as 
the ordinary street beggar. These children generally come from distant 
villages or small towns and are let loose in the cities where diseases of different 
nature are endemic. Their sojourn in the city is made under difficult condi- 
tions—at as little expense as possible. In their attempt to save and surrender 
to their inexorable masters almost the whole amount collected by begging, 
these children suffer a good deal for want of proper food and shelter. The 
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inevitable result is that they become susceptible to the city diseases and fall a 
prey tothem. When finally they go back to the villages, it is generally with 
money but minus their health. If the disease acquired is infectious, they 
become fresh foci of infection and spread it to others. 

Leprosy is one of the most dreaded diseases in India. Hence leper 
beggars are the most objectionable to the general public. But in order to 
understand the causation of this problem of beggars with leprosy, it is neces- 
sary to view the subject from different angles and it is only then that the 
enormity of its social and public health significance, as also of the difficulties 
in remedying the evil, can be accurately measured. 

The association of leprosy with the profession of begging is very 
ancient. For many centuries wandering beggars with leprosy have visited 
centres of pilgrimage and large cities. In recent years, with the develop- 
ment and industrialisation of our cities, the problem of beggars with leprosy 
has attained very large proportions. It is very acute in cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. In Calcutta they generally live in bustees and quarters 
entirely occupied by them and the business of begging is well organised under 
a headman. In addition to receiving help in the form of money, the lepers are 
sometimes fed in large numbers at certain centres by philanthropic and religious 
organisations. Fortunately, however, the danger to the general public is 
minimised to a great extent by their segregation. In other cities where such 
is not the case, they are scattered throughdut the city and thereby increase 
the danger. In Bombay there isa Leper Asylum (Acworth Leper Home), 
but even at its best it can only accommodate a fraction of the actual number 
that should be isolated. Forced isolation has proved a failure as is seen from 
the fact that the lepers abscond in numbers. Even if they could be kept by 
force upto the fullest capacity of the institution or even more, their places in 
the streets would be taken up by new-comers from the provinces and the pro- 
blem of leper beggars on the streets will continue as ever. 

In Bombay 80% of the lepers committed to the Acworth Leper Home 
by the Magistrates belong to areas outside the city and very often outside the 
province as well. Attempts were therefore made to place upon the districts and 
provinces the financial burden of segregation, but that too has failed to pre- 
vent the migration of beggar lepers into the city. Inthe absence of a coordi- 
nated and co-operative policy of leprosy control on the part of the various 
provinces, of registration of leper beggars in different parts of India, of rigid 
restrictions in travel, of a genuine desire for diverting individual charity into 
community chests, of an effective public opinion against congregation of these 
people in cities and public places and against indiscriminate alms-giving, the 
stream of beggars from smaller places to bigger ones will flow on for ever, 
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If we were to assess fully the damage to public health caused by the 
leper beggars, it is necessary to appreciate the various conditions that 
influence the incidence of leprosy, the attitude of the public towards the 
disease and the social statusof the people suffering from it. Leprosy is a 
social problem and socio-economic factors such as poverty, bad housing, poor 
nutrition and debilitating diseases have both predisposing and aggravating 
effects upon the individual, although it is difficult to form an exact quantitative 
estimate of the part played by each one of them. 

In ancient Indian writings the attitude of the people towards the 
disease has been described in very clear language. Avoidance of contact with 
lepers has been particularly emphasised and social ostracism practised. Even 
today in certain parts of India, lepers are treated as social outcasts and are 
often compelled to leave their village and the state. The result is a silent 
and steady movement towards the cities and bigger places where for want of 
other means of livelihood, they fall upon begging as the only resource. In 
these parts of India the reaction upon the healthy individual, when he sees a 
leper anywhere near him, is one of intense terror. Again, there are other 
i parts of India where the people are entirely indifferent to leprosy, as far as 
social contacts are concerned. With them the old idea of hereditary nature 
of the disease still holds good and the belief in contagion is not at all strong. 
Both the attitudes of indifference and exaggerated fear are unhelpful, if not 
harmful, and it is necessary that & more rational attitude based on sound 
knowledge of the simple facts of the disease should be adopted by the public. 
It is often stated by medical people that the majority of leper beggars are 
merely burnt out cases and are not infective, while lay people consider all 
lepers as infective. Truth, however, lies midway between the two. 

The social position of those suffering from leprosy has a very direct 
| bearing on the question of mounting up of leper beggars. In certain parts 
; | of India and in certain commupnities therein the social consequences of leprosy 
are so serious that it is sometimes difficult for the diseased to remain in the 
village or to earn their living. If employed in industry or elsewhere, the 
mere knowledge that a person is suffering from leprosy, will bring about a 
loss of employment. Sometimes the disease may lead to partial or total dis- 
ability and thus prevent him from earning his living. This is how and why 
persons affected with leprosy tend to become beggars and naturally move 
towards localities where chances and prospects are better. This is true not 
only of the severely infective cases of leprosy, but often of persons who are 
suffering from a mild non-infective form which is not a danger to others. 
Sometimes employment is refused even when a medical certificate that the 
disease is arrested and non-infective, are produced, 
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Let us now see how and what actual danger to public health results from 
the type of leper beggars usually seen in the cities. They are a mixed 
crowd, some in the very late stage of the disease often considered the worst 
of them but in fact the least dangerous, some in an infective stage, the 
lepromatous type, and some in the very early non-infective stage, perhaps the 
consequence of close association with other lepers in the family. The second 
group is the most dangerous, but so far as offence to the sight is concerned, 
the first and the second are equally nauseating and loathsome. Leprosy 
infection occurs as a rule from prolonged contact, but the possibility of 
acquiring infection from the highly infective cases at close but short contact 
cannot be altogether ruled out. Moreover, a patient who is non-infective 
today may pass on to an infective stage without even himself knowing of 
it. Hence the danger if beggars with leprosy are allowed to move about 
freely amongst others and particularly in crowded places. Whatever 
measures, therefore, may be taken should be directed against all the three 
classes. The public will then be spared not only the disgusting sight, but 
the disquieting condition and agony of mind resulting from a close contact 
with an infective leper. 

These then are some of the main features of the beggar problem as it 
affects public health. Beggars, with communicable diseases such as tuberculo- 
sis, small-pox, measles, leprosy ete. are at large in our country, and they con 
gregate in cities, at public fairs and pilgrimage centres, travel by trains and 
sleep on footpaths in large cities at night. Helpless, mentally deficient children, 
victims of sex perversions and prostitution, also spread social diseases far and 
wide. Denied any sanitary conditions of living, or opportunities for personal 
comforts which they cannot help snatching in open streets, avoiding law such 
as it exists, these socially disinherited unfortunates become helpless agents of 


infection throughout the country wherever they can chance to rest their weary- 
heads. We have avoided detailed discussion of the various causes of the 
beggar problem and its remedies, as that falls within the domain of experts 
in Sociology. We have only touched on this aspect occasionally, confining 
our attention to the health aspect of it, since without reference to its etiology 
it would be like the staging of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
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A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF BEGGAR RELIEF IN INDIA 
M. VASUDEVA MOORTHY .« 


The varna institution and the joint family system have had important bearing on the 
problem of beggary in ancient India. According to Dr. Moorthy, the former ‘defined the scope 
and methods of mendicancy, distributed the social burden of poor relief and prevented hap- 
hazard and promiscuous begging”, while the latter encouraged the pooling of resources and 
the even distribution for all. But the institutions, as they exist, no longer fulfil these 
original functions; indeed, they do not even help to mitigate the problem. Further, the 
various forms in which beggar relief found expression, such as alms giving, sadavartas, 
dharmaégalis, etc., which were financed both by individuals and the State, have also 
deteriorated. And consequently, the author maintains that the changed conditions call for 
new techniques for handling the beggar problem, 


Dr. Moorthy is Instructor in Sociology and Research Assistant in the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work, 


N an enquiry into our methods of beggar relief one has to bear in mind 
| some important factors in order to appreciate the problem in its proper 
perspective. The problem of beggar relief is a part of the problem of 
poor relief. Hence an investigation of beggar relief in India is really a part 
of the study of the methods adopted to alleviate poverty. Begging is associ- 
ated with indigence. It is only the helpless poor that beg. Begging pre- 
supposes a condition of helplessness in which one cannot earn his livelihood 
by any means whatsoever, and must perforce depend for existence on the 
good will of others. A person may be rendered helpless by becoming blind, by 
the loss of limbs or by any other disability; and being so disabled to earn his 
livelihood, he may have to live by others’ grace. But if he is born in 
affluence or has relatives to look after him, he need not necessarily turn out 
to bea beggar. A legitimate beggar is he who cannot earn his livelihood and 
also has no one to befriend him but society. This definition, of course, 
excludes the able-bodied professional beggars as being classed as ‘‘legitimate 
beggars’’. Religious mendicants, so long as they have no satisfactory excuse 
to offer for begging, are also not legitimate beggars but are really able-bodied 
ones. One may be a beggar by necessity or by inclination. But the problem 
of mendicancy is mixed up with the able-bodied beggars as well as the 
disabled poor and the helpless. In practice, we have the disabled begging side 
by side with the able-bodied. For, beggars do not much care to keep within 
bounds of finely defined categories; and the social worker has to deal with the 
problem of mendicancy in its entirety taking into account legitimate beggars 
as well as those who do not properly belong to that class but trespass into it. 
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There is another consideration also. Persons may be rendered tem- 
porarily helpless and be enforced to a life of begging for the time being. 
Such ones are usually poor children suddenly deprived of their parents or 
guardians, and also people made homeless and shiftless by calamities like 
earthquakes, floods and famines. This survey includes the consideration of 
all types of beggars. What was the strength and position of beggars in olden 
times in India? What was the general feeling in India regarding beggars? 
Were there institutions to relieve the helpless poor? And what were the 
ways and means adopted by the State and the people in general to render 
assistance to the beggars? What was the nature and extent of this relief? 
These are some of the questions which we shall try to answer. 

The problem of mendicancy appears to have been of little consequence 
in the very early India. According to Macdonell and Keith the word 
bhikshad in the sense of alms, as that which is obtained by begging, is 
used in the Atharvaveda.'! But ‘‘beggar is a term not found in Vedic litera- 
ture.’’? The beggar as applied to the religious mendicant is a later exten- 
sion of the term belonging to the system of the Asramas.* This does not mean 
that persons mainly dependant on alms did not exist at all during the Vedic 
times. But religious mendicancy had not yet come to be established as an in- 
stitution and professional beggary was not yet a noticeable phenomenon. The 
Aryans penetrated into India as invaders not traders and settled as con- 
querors, chieftains and landlords. The original dwellers of the soil were 
driven further south and those who were subjugated were converted into 
slaves and labourers. The early Aryans lived in India with the awareness of 
their belonging to the ruling classes. Psychologically they were averse to 
begging. Perhaps also, in those days of plenty and of less pressure of popu- 
lation there were not many persons who were forced to beg at others’ doors. 
Moreover, this fact, revealed by Anthropology, namely, that in all earlier 
societies it was incumbent upon the family, the clan or the tribe to support 
their own helpless members, applies to Vedic societies as well. In view of all 
these facts it is not surprising to find the problem of mendicancy very in- 
significant in the Vedic times. 

Religious Mendicants.—The periods that followed, of the Brahmanas and 
of the Upanishads, were marked by the emergence of a new phenomenon in 
the social history of India. The development of the Varnaérama system of life, 
which was collateral with the growth of ritual and philosophy, brought into 
being religious mendicants. Religious mendicants are those who have passed or 
renounced the householder stage of life and devoted themselves to wandering 
and asceticism. These are supposed to be interested in no temporal arts. They 

1 Vedic Index, 2 Tbid. 3 Ibid. 
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abandon and shun all possessions and professions. Their profession is self- 
realization and they maintain themselves by begging. The number of this 
class of mendicants in early times is not known. With the growth of Jainism 
and Buddhism, and the monastic orders connected with them religious mendi- 
cancy must have received a considerable accession of numbers. The pessimism 
which generally characterized the mediaeval ages, together with the introduc- 
tion of the Muslim fakirs further increased the numbers. Now the problem of 
religious mendicancy is associated with vagrants and able-bodied beggars to 
whom yellow robes and rosaries afford a convenient mask and make-believe. 
The religious mendicant is to-day looked upon as a person possessing inscrut- 
able powers of doing mischief or of dispensing good to whomsoever he likes. 
He is a miracle-man of magic and of medicine. People give alms to him 
more out of dread than veneration. The order of religious mendicants was 
never in such disrepute. 

Factors Responsible for Beggary.—No account, however, is available of 
legitimate beggars during any period in the past, of those who were helpless 
on account of natural disabilities, of orphans and of those who could find no 
means of livelihood other than begging. But we must remember the fact that 
old India, particularly mediaeval, following the break up of the Empire of 
Harsha was composed of a congeries of states. Wars between these states 
were frequent and ferocious; and almost every war was attended by blood- 
curdling pillage. Also epidemics and famines left their devastating effects 
upon villages, towns and cities. In view of the frequent operation of these 
factors one may reasonably imagine that there were ofien periods during 
which many were rendered homeless and helpless. Though one may not ex- 
aggerate the uncertainty of life in the past one has to recognize that there 
were forces then as now which from time to time disorganized family life, 
beggared well-to-do persons, orphaned a few, and altogether threw many on 
the charity of other citizens, or on the mercy of the State. We should not also 
omit to mention the melancholy fact that in old India the nature of penal law 
was such thatit left a few victims mutilated in body. For certain crimes, the 
offenders had their thumbs or hands or legs cut off. After their discharge, these 
unfortunates, unable to do anything, probably joined the world of beggars. 
Thus the problem of poverty and mendicancy is an old and yet a live one, 
ealling for solution now and again. 

Preventive and Curative Methods.—Methods of beggar relief in the past 
may be considered under two heads: (1) Preventive and (2) Curative. 
Usually, in a study of this nature, some include punitive methods also. But 
to describe punitive measures as a form of beggar relief is a trick of dialectical 
caricature. Punishment of beggars is no relief tothem; though, perhaps, it 
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may afford some immediate relief to society in that it is saved from the bother 
of beggars! Moreover, in the past, begging when one was helpless was not 
considered as a legal offence. Therefore, for the present, we may well dismiss 
the classification of punitive methods as a type of beggar relief. 

Preventive methods of relief are based on the formula that a stitch in 
time saves nine. They are only present devices to ward off future troubles; 
and their adoption involves foresight and a profound understanding of the 
laws that govern social phenomena. Preventive relief measures in India in 
the past took the form of institutional designs and ethical regulations. The 
Varna and the joint family systems were considered by far the most efficient 
and cooperative institutional endeavours to restrain shifty and adventurous 
living, to limit and reduce to a minimum the social burden of vagrancy and 
mendicancy. 

The Varna System.—How did the Varna system serve to prevent begging ? 
Did it not rather allow, indeed encourage, the entire Brahmin community 
to beg? This is a paradox with calls for an explanation. It is well known 
that the ancient Varna sytem was based on the principle of division of fune- 
tions. It is true that the Brahmins were allowed to beg; and we have earlier 
suggested that the Varnasrama scheme of life was largely responsible for the 
growth and prevalence of the mendicant orders in early and mediaeval India. 
But the popular belief that the Brahmins as a class were allowed to beg is not 
true. The Manusmriti mentions begging (bhaikshyam) as one of the ten 
means of livelihood open to all those who are in distress.* All the four Varnas 
obtained livelihood through the performance of their respective functions. The 
Brahmins, as devoted to spiritual learning, were forbidden to amass wealth. 
They were called upon to bear poverty; and history reveals that many high 
souled individuals in the past voluntarily renounced their wealth and embraced 
a life of poverty. Among the Hindus the goddess of learning (Sarasvati) and 
the goddess of wealth (Lakshmi) are considered as naturally shunning each 
other’s company. Scholars should take no thought of the morrow. ‘‘Sufficient 
unto the day is the evilthereof.’’ This view explains why Brahmins were asked 
to live by begging during their pupillary stage. Either the teacher, if well-to- 
do, maintained his students or the students begged and maintained their 
teacher and themselves. The students went to the doors of three or five or 
seven different householders according to their needs, and ‘‘like bees’’ collect- 
ed alms therefrom. This method of obtaining food or grain was called 
‘* Madhukar?’’. The tradition and opinion in favour of Madhukari was so 
strong that no householder ever disappointed those students who came to beg 
at his doors. Indeed, the householder stage of life was highly prized and 

4 Manu, X, 116 (See Kulliika’s commentary), 
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praised as enabling one to be useful to students and also others in other 
Gsramas. In addition to students, Sannyasis and Vanaprasthas also were 
advised to live by Madhukari. The Sannyasopanishad gives elaborate rules 
which Sannyasis should observe concerning the manner, time and place of 
begging. Manu prescribes the ways in which the members of the first three 
Varnas in their pupillary stage of life should address the ladies of the houses 
where they go on asking for alms. This means that students of the three 
Varnas were permitted to beg. 

Begging as a Discipline. —Though begging was thus allowed to the students 
and the Sannyasis, its scope was strictly limited with rules and regulations. 
Begging was not to be a nuisance to others but a discipline to oneself. Mendi- 
cancy was not an occupation; it was a form of austerity. It may be said that 
Hinduism generally discourages begging.’ Living by alms is only permitted 
during certain conditions and stages of life. On the other hand, giving of 
alms (dana) is considered to be one of the highest duties of man; and even 
those students and others who obtain alms are advised to partake of their 
meagre receipts with their co-students and fellows. Not only giving of alms 
(dana) is much praised but non-acceptance of a gift (aparigraha) is also 
considered as a course of conduct which all the varnas have to observe. 
Indeed, it is looked upon as a mark of irreproachable virtue and integrity on 
the part of a house-holder to refuse the offer of a gift. If at all one has to 
accept a gift or ask alms he has to do it of a good and true man.® 

Varna Obligations.—According to the old Varna scheme of life the 
duties of each Varna constituted the professions of its respective members. 
But the greater burden of providing for the community fell on the shoulders 
of the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas who were richer than the other two Varnas. 
The Kshatriya, in fact, was held to be responsible for the material well-being 
of the entire Hindu community. While there was no lack of charities and 
employment for the higher orders the Sidras’ well-being was not unregarded. 
Manu says that the Brahmins should engage the Sidras in their service and 
support them and their families according to their work and needs.’ The 
Brahmins are advised to give to those Siidras who serve them, the remnants 
of meals, old clothes, grains and such other things which the Brahmins 
can easily afford.* Ifthe Brahmins were not able to maintain and support 

5 According to the canons of Islam also begging is forbidden. Read Report of the 
Committee on the Prevention of Professional Beggary in the Bombay Presidency (1920), 


6 Suddhat pratigrabah, As Kalidasa says: “Better is begging fruitless at the hands 
of a good man and true than that which is fulfilled at the hands of a mean fellow.” (Megha. ) 


7 Manu, X. 124, 
8 Tbid, 125, 
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the Sadras, it devolved on the Kshatriyas and on the Vaigyas to engage and 
support the Sidras.* The Brahmins on their turn, maintained themselves by 
teaching; and the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas engaged them as family priests 
(purohitas) and maintained them handsomely. It was common to make 
endowments of lands to learned Brahmins. And particularly during mediaeval 
India many were the scholars who were created practically zamindars. 
Peddanarya, who flourished during the heydey of the Vijayanagara Empire 
says that Krishnadeva Raya gave away the village of Kokat and several others 
to him in any districts he asked.’ By ancient traditions such endowments 
of lands to Brahmins were the custom all over India and the modern rentfree 
holdings such as Srotriyas and agraharas are only survivals of old endowments. 
Being thus enabled to maintain themselves and others, it is no wonder that 
the Brahmins were required to employ and find support to the lower orders. 
This injunction to find employment to the unemployed, especially of 
the lower orders was not merely an ethical obligation implied: in the Varna 
institution, but also a legal enactment. Manu lays down that the King (the 
State) should enforce the Vaigyas and the Sadras to do the works belonging 
to their professions.’ And in hiscommentary Kullika explains ‘‘the king 
should punish those Vaisyas and Sidras (able-bodied) who do not work.’?® Manu 
further says, ‘‘If the Kshatriya and the Vaigya, driven by the necessity for 
an employment (Vrittikargitau) seek the help of the Brahmin, the Brahmin 
should support them by giving them employment accordingly.’’ And here, 
again, Kullika explains: ‘‘Jf the well-to-do Brahmin does not support these who 
approach him the king should punish the Brahmin.’’™ This leads one to the two 
important conclusions: (a) that in old India it was held to be a punishable offence 
on the part of the able-bodied unemployed to refuse the offer of an employment; 
(b) and also that it was a punishable offence onthe part of the well-to-do to refuse 
to employ and support persons who were in need of such employment and support. 
We are thus justified in concluding that the Varna institution defined 
the scope and methods of mendicancy, distributed the social burden of poor 
relief and prevented haphazard and promiscuous begging. But the one great 
defect of the varna system, from the point of view of poor-relief, is that while 
some provision was made for the employment of those in distress it did not 
provide for the fluidity of employment. It created class and caste distinctions 


9 Ibid, 121. 

10 “Kokatagramadyanekégraharamuladigina simala yandu nicche,” 

NM Manu. VIII. 410. 

12 “Akurvanau vaigyasidran rajnd dandyau.” See com. to Manu, VIII. 410. 
13 bid. 411, 


14 “Evam balavan brahmanah tavupagativabibhranraijnai dandaniyah.” Manu. 
VHT, 411, 
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which are repugnant to modern ideas and ideals of social justice, solidarity 
and integrity. 

The Joint Family as Relief Centre.—Along with the varna institution the 
joint family system was an important factor in the prevention of needless 
beggary in old India. The joint family was based and organized on the 
dual principles of trusteeship and equality. The elder member or mem- 
bers of the family held the entire property in trust and administered it 
in the interests and well-being of all the other members of the family. At 
the death of the father or the eldest member of the family, the eldest 
son was to administer the family property and maintain all the members. 
The unity and integrity of the family was the main concern of the joint 
family system. Whosoever in the family earned was supposed to earn for 
all the members of the family. No one earned for himself alone. Con- 
sequently all the family resources could be pooled together and con- 
centrated and evenly distributed for the benefit of all the members. In 
one family there could be no distinction between the rich and the poor, which 
unhappy distinction is a recent phenomenon. Now-a-days a man can wallow 
in wealth while his brothers may be beggars. We know of callous instances 
where sons are affluent while the parent practically begs. Was there a lame 
or a blind member in the joint family ? He had claims of benefit equal to 
any other members. Was there a widowed girl or a parcntless child in the 
family? She had rights of protection and maintenance along with the other 
members. So far as benefits accruing from the property were concerned 
there was perfect equality among all the members. The unfortunate ones of 
the family were not driven to the hazards of a precarious mendicant exist- 
ence. The joint family system brought and held together all the members 
under its broad roof and provided shelter and sustenance to every one. This 
benefit and regard to family members was strictly enforced by the State in 
ancient India. Writes Kautilya: ‘‘When acapable person other than an 
apostate or mother neglects to maintain his or her child, wife, mother, father, 
minor brothers, sisters, or widowed girls, he or she shall be punished witha 
fine of twelve panas.’’” The State thus guaranteed the obligations and 
benefits of the joint families to their unfortunate members. It was also laid 
down that ‘‘when, without making provision for the maintenance of his wife 
and sons, any person embraces asceticism, he shall be punished.’’ In these 
instances the interference of the State was obviously with a view to utilize 


family organization and resources so as to minimize and keep within bounds 
15 Kautilya, Bk. II ch.1. (Shama). It may be also mentioned here that the property of 
bereaved minors was safeguarded and improved during their minority by the elders of the 
village. See Kautilya. IT, 1. 
16 Thid, 
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the problem of beggars. One is led to conclude that in ancient India it was held 
that family irresponsibility and family disorganization were the potent causes of 
beggary and that the State was anxious to nip mendicancy in the bud by insisting 
on family integrity and responsibility. 

The merits of the joint family system as a means of limiting and pre- 
venting beggary are manifest. The joint family system inculcates the lesson 
that if every family took care of its own members, beggars would be rare. 
Every family is viewed as a relief-centre; and since relief is provided to 
family members, the head of the family has the advantage of knowing per- 
sonally and intimately the needs and necessities of individuals requiring 
help. But the joint family organization is an efficient medium of relief only 
when there are large resources at its command and when there are willing 
workers who replenish and rehabilitate the resources es they get constantly 
exhausted. With limited resources and expanding members a joint family 
will soon collapse. And it is also ruinous to insist on a joint family with 
limited resources to provide relief to an expanding circle of unfortunate 
members. 

Localization of Beggary.—Thus far we have shown how the institutions 
of the varna and the joint family functioned as agents for the prevention and 
minimization of mendicancy. It is well here to take into account another 
contributory factor which operated towards the localization of beggary in old 
India. This factor was mainly physical in its nature, but it had its immense 
influence on the problems of begging. The conditions of the times, un- 
assisted by scientific inventions imposed restrictions on mobility. The powers 
of space-dissolving steam had not yet been realized. Further, it is imagina- 
ble how old India, honeycombed with states, big and small, could have no 
well coordinated system of roads. Locomotion, of even the able-bodied ones, 
was limited and hazardous. It is to-day, comparatively easy for the helpless 
poor to migrate from one part of the country to another. Rumours of colossal 
cities, of gigantic industries, of unheard of amenities, of the fabulous flow of 
capital, attract and concentrate the poor, the helpless and the vagrant in 
urban areas like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Ticketless travelling by 
the railways helps to move these adventurous unfortunates over immense dis- 
tances. But in old India though poor relief and philanthropy ran amock in 
pilgrim places, beggars could not easily cover distances. It was impossible 
for a blind man or a lame one in Bangalore to migrate to Benares, though he 
knew that he could maintain himself better at the latter than the former place 
by begging. At best, his range of begging all his life covered about a 
hundred miles round. Naturally, the beggar became personally known to the 
local citizens and the citizens became known to him. Necessarily, therefore, 
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the problem of mendicancy was localized. Also, by legislative enactments the 
movements of vagrants and strangers were closely watched and restricted.” 
These physical and legislative restraints on mobility contributed to keep 
beggars within bounds. Unlike the present situation, beggars in old India 
were not massed, though perhaps in a few pilgrim places, those who could 
afford to move about a hundred miles gathered together. The local problems 
of mendicancy comes to-day to be concentrated in cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta due to facilities of transport; and cities are called upon to bear the 
burden of poor relief which should be legitimately distributed over wide 
areas and centres. Such a concentration of the mendicant problem was non- 
existent in the past in India. The old restrictions against such concentration 
have disappeared. In the mass of beggars, we miss the true ones. 

Preventive methods of poor relief went a long way in alleviating human 
misery in old India. But preventive methods alone could not have sufficed 
to adequately meet the constant demand for relief. Preventive methods helped 
to control and keep within limits the numbers joining the army of beggars. 
In spite of all preventive methods of relief there must have been many help- 
less ones and numerous unemployed and hungry souls who needed assistance 
from society. What was the nature and form of relief given to them? 
This question leads us to the consideration of the curative methods of poor 
relief in India. 

Ourative Methods: Almsgiving.—Curative relief in old India emanated 
either from private individuals and institutions or from the State. Curative 
relief to the helpless springs from motives of kindliness, charity and sym- 
pathy. Relief to the helpless blind and lame, to the mentally deformed and 
defective, to orphans and the honest unemployed is a duty preached to all in- 
dividuals by all religions. In old India there was no lack of private charity 
to helpless men, women and children. This charity took the form of giving 
alms to any one that came to heg at one’s doors. The things given usually 
consisted of grain, cooked food and old clothes, and the helpless came beg- 
ging only for these necessities. Alms were never denied to any one during the 
morning hours and during the evening hours and also during meal-time. In 
the morning hours, householders usually kept apart a quantity of grain to be 
given to all those that came begging. This practice of allocating for beggars 
a part of the grain in the household every morning is observed even now by 
some Indians. During afternoon and evening hours almost as a rule only 
cooked food was given to beggars; and it was, and still is, the Indian practice 


17 Read Kautilya’s ArthaSistra, Bk, II, ch, 34 to 36, “Whoever is provided witha pass 
shall be at liberty to enter into, or go out of, thecountry. Whoever, being a native of the 
country, enters into or goes out of the country without a pass shall be fined 12 panas,” (Artha. 


Bk. II ch, 34), 
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to prepare more food especially for the purpose of giving away to the helpless 
poor, and also to animals and birds. This method of relief was highly effi- 
cient in that it kept alive on the part of the householders the human senti- 
ments of pity and kindliness and fellowship. Since it was usually cooked food 
and old clothes that were given away the beggars used them almost immedi- 
ately without having any. idea of amassing and making business out of them. 
Also this kind of relief seemed to be continuous and not temporary. 

Relief by individuals tothe helpless poor was also given on festive occa- 
sions and feast days. When a rich man of the town or the village celebrated 
his son’s or daughter’s marriage, or when an heir was born to him, he usually 
fed and distributed clothes to the poor. This old custom prevails even now in 
many places. The idea of bestowing such gifts on the poor seems to originate 
in the feeling that when a man has an occasion to be specially happy he must 
endeavour to make all others about him put off their gloom and share in his 
happiness and thus earn their blessings. 

Sadavartas.—In old India well-to-do persons regularly fed fifty, a 
hundred or two hundred or as many persons as came to be fed, either at his 
own house or at any temple or at any public place appointed for the purpose. 
This custom of regularly feeding persons on every day or on select days was 
well known as sadavarta. The tradition was that while a person had plenty 
to eat and drink and spare he should see that others about him did not go 
hungry. It was generally believed and the belief is still held—that in this 
life a person enjoys abundance of comfort because of his charity and liberality 
towards the needy during his past life; if one liberally shares with others 
what he has he will have more yet in lives to come. Wealth comes to those 
who righteously spend it. Many Hindus according to the Hindu traditions 
are advised to regularly spend one tenth or one twentieth part of their earn- 
ings on charities. According to the Muslim traditions one should spend on 
philanthropic purposes one fortieth of his income. However, in old India 
persons regularly gave in charities according to their own capacities. During 
special months like Sravan among the Hindus, and Ramzan among the Mus- 
lims alms to the poor and helpless were freely distributed even by those who 
could not ordinarily afford to be charitable. 

Dharmasalas and Feeding-houses.—Along with the institution of the 
Sadavaria there was the tradition of constructing dharmasalas for the benefit 
of the poor.” Dharmasalas were free homes where lodging, and in some [eases 


18 Charities among the Hindus were divided into two types, Jshta, which was of a 
spiritual character (like offerings and sacrifices), and Pirta, which was secular in its nature 
comprising the construction of wells, tanks, lakes, temples, giving food, planting public 
gardens etc. Rich men even to-day keep up the practice and tradition of endowing pirtas 
for the benefit of the public and the poor, 
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boarding, was made available to anyone in need of it. Dharmasalas were 
endowed mostly by very rich persons, zamindars and kings. While some 
Dharmaégalas were attached to temples in old India, others existed indepen- 
dently and served as powerful agents and centres of poor relief. Perhaps 
jamaatkhanas and langarkhanas (feeding houses) and mussaffarkhanas were 
Muslim proto-types of dharmasalas. In the South during the early and 
mediaeval centuries rich persons, chieftains, and kings built free feeding 
houses called aiftupuras where pilgrims on their way and poor persons could 
have their mess and lodging temporarily. Of the detailed working and ad- 
ministration of charitable institutions, of their constitution, of their legal 
position we have very scant information. Even to-day some of the old 
dharmasalas exist and old religious endowments and charities in some pro- 
vinces are formally supervised by the government. But the exact position of 
old charitable institutions and endowments at present is not yet a decided 
question at law. 

Orphanages and Hospitals.—In old India charities by private individuals 
and bodies were supplemented by state charities. In times of general distress, 
like famines, the kings temporarily established free feeding houses as the 
Bahamani kings did during the famines of the 14th century. Accord- 
ing to Kautilya, during famines the kings should distribute to his people his 
own collection of provisions or the collection of the rich men of the town. 
He may also take the help of his neighbouring kings.’* We have already 
spoken of kings granting acres of land, even whole villages to the poor and 
deserving Brahmins.” Manu says that the king should always give gifts and 
do other kinds of charities to a learned Brahmin, to one who is affected by 
disease or affliction, to one who is young (an orphan), to him who is very old 
and also to him who is born in a noble family.** The king in his private 
capacity as an individual and a rich man dispensed gifts and charities to 
deserving persons. But being the head, and having great control of the 
institution and machinery of the State, the king was specially required to 
take care of the destitute and the helpless. Kautilya also says: ‘‘The king 
shall provide the orphans, the aged, the infirm, the afflicted, and the helpless 
with maintenance. He shall also provide subsistence to helpless women when 
they are carrying and also to the children they give birth to.” This state- 
ment by Kautilya naturally provokes the questions: how was relief and 
maintenance given to the orphans and the infirm, and poor pregnant women? 


19 Artha. iv, 3. 

20 See also Kautilya, Bk, II, ch, 1. 

21 Manu. VIII, 395, Srotriyam vyadhitartau cha balavriddhavakinchanam, mah akul!- 
namiaryam cha rajé sampijayetsada, 

33 Kaut, Bk. I, ch. 1, 
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Where were all these persons lodged? Does Kautilya refer to the institutions 
of orphanages and infirmaries and maternity homes with which we are to-day 
so familiar? Perverse, indeed, must that scholar be who in the face of this 
evidence can have the dialectical penchant to press the opposite conclusion. 
Indeed, history reveals that ASoka endowed many charitable institutions for 
the benefit of man and animal not only in his own empire ‘“‘but also in the 
territories of friendly independent kingdoms’’ (Smith’s Hist. of India). 
Fa-hien, giving an account of the Gupta Empire during the 5th century 
mentions that in the towns of Magadha charitable institutions were numerous; 
and the capital possessed an excellent free hospital (Smith’s Hist. of India). 
There is no doubt that this tradition of endowing charitable institutions for 
the benefit of the poor and infirm has continued to our own day, though on a 
smaller scale and in spite of State indifference. 

Provision for Employment.—The states in old India not only thus pro- 
vided relief to the destitute and the helpless but also provided employment to 
those who were unemployed and could work. Here, again, Kautilya is illumi- 
nating. He refers to a construction called ‘‘working house’’ (karmagriham) 
being enclosed within the fort.** Though he does not give details pertaining 
to the ‘‘working house’’ he elsewhere suggests the existence of ‘‘working 
houses’’, to provide employment to the helpless poor, particularly women who 
could not go about in search of any legitimate means of livelihood. The 
words of Kautilya are worth quoting: ‘‘Widows, cripple women, girls, mendi- 
cant or ascetic women, women compelled to work in default of paying fines, 
mothers of prostitutes, old women-servants of the king, and prostitutes who 
have ceased to attend temples on service shall be employed to cut wool, fibre, 
cotton, panicle, hemp, and flax.’’* This means that some sort of work-houses 
existed to provide light employment to really helpless women. The employ~ 
ment of these helpless women was effected by the State through the medium 
of the maid servants of the weaving department of the State.** It appears that 
great regard was shown to the modesty of these helpless women and also 
promptness was observed in the payment of their wages. = 

Spies and Ascetics.—The state employed able-bodied persons who were 
in need of means of subsistence, in agricultural pursuits and industrial arts. 
Crown lands were open to cultivation by slaves, free labourers and prisoners. 
In old India the State particularly took care of orphans, dwarfs, the hump- 
backed and otherwise deformed and helpless people, and employed them as 
spies.” These persons were given training in the arts according to their 


3% Bk, IT, ch. 4. 24 “Bk. II, ch, 23, (Shima.), 
20 Ibid, % Ibid. 
32 Vide whole of Bk, I ch. 11-12, Kautilya, 
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aptitudes and sent out to do the ‘‘under-world work’’ of the State. Spies were 
drawn even from the ascetic orders. The management and maintenance of 
the ascetic spies were left to the supervision of a diplomatic recluse. He was 
provided with money and disciples and ordinarily carried on ‘‘agriculture, 
cattle-rearing and trade on the lands alloted to him for the purpose.’’ For 
all practical purposes he was created a land-lord. Out of the produce and 
profits thus acquired, this ascetic was required to “‘provide all ascetics with 
subsistence, clothing and lodging, and send on espionage such among those under 
his protection as are desirous to earn a livelihood (vrittikama).’’® This provision 
particularly for the ascetics, seems to be a special arrangement, made 
for the subsistence as well as for the benefit of the State and of the public. 
The State would benefit in that the services of the ascetics as spies would 
be available and the public would benefit in that the ascetics would not be 
parasites and pests on the public. Samaéastry suggests that the present day 
bairagis may be survivals of the ascetic spies in old India. May be, with the 
disintegration of the old states and the rise and spread of British domination 
throughout India the institution of the ascetic spies became defunct. Since 
now the State has no use for them, and also since no provision is made for 
ascetics no wonder the bairagis move along the flags of fashionable cities 
begging and also flourish on fortune-telling and guiding the speculations at 
the exchange and the turf.” 

From the foregoing account it is evident that beggar relief in old India 
was not neglected. The methods of relief expressed themselves in highly in- 
stitutionalized devices and ways of living, which prevented the problem of 
mendicancy from growing to unmanageable proportions. The mutual res- 
ponsibility of the varnas to help and maintain one another was insisted upon. 
Joint families were looked upon as primary social welfare centres. Religious 
tradition and legislation contributed to whip up, preserve and enforce family 
responsibility. The greatest,feature of the problem of mendicancy in old 
India was, that it was localized. Every region was called upon to solve its 
own beggar problem. Naturally, the incidence of beggar relief fell on the 
region or area to which the beggars belonged. The citizens knew the beggars 

% Kau, I. 11, Compare with this the words of the Committee on Beggar Relief in the 
Bombay Presidency, contained in their Report of 1920, “The trend of opinion among the en- 
lightened heads of Sadhus is that the governance of the Sadhu community should be entrusted 
to the hands of the respective religious heads or an assembly thereof, and they may do 
yeoman service if they can see on the one hand the spiritual sanctity of their cult preserved 


safe and on the other if they can see means to place the entire community on a spiritually 
utilitarian principle.” P, 2, 


#® In Bombay city alone according to the census taken by the Corporation in 1921, the 
number of able-bodied bairagis (fakirs and sadhus) was 1,598, 
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of their locality, and the beggars knew their benefactors; personal contact was 
thus possible between the two. Also, the State in old India took interest in 
the well-being of the poor and the helpless. One would wish that it had not 
taken care of orphans and the deformed with a view to utilize their services 
as spies. It would have been better if it had employed them in nobler and 
more elevating occupations. Perhaps, in those days, it was thought that the 
orphans and the deformed and the otherwise helpless, being unable to earn a 
living by and for themselves in any other way, would be faithfully attached 
to the State and thus be excellent and sincere members of the criminal and 
secret intelligence departments of the state. However, it must be said that the 
relief and employment afforded to the helpless, though they did certainly 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor by answering to their animal needs, did 
not, except in rare cases, conduce towards the unfoldment of their personality. 
It is true that in the case of beggars their animal needs are exhibited in glar- 
ing relief. Their lean sides, their lack-lustre eyes, their hungry mouths 
clamour for food. Their gaunt structures claim the passing tribute of rags. 
In the sight of this appalling misery one is apt to throw food and old clothes 
at them and escape to brighter scenes with the secret satisfaction of bene- 
ficence being rendered unto the poor children of God. The philanthropist is 
apt to treat beggars as kindly as he treats animals. He forgets that beggars 
though they want their animal needs to be urgently satisfied, are not animals. 
Beggars are persons. Relief is that which not only temporarily removes hin- 
drances in the way of living but creates permanent advantages and channels 
for good-living. Relief is not mere negative aid but positive uplift. Mere 
existence we assure even to the lower animals. Somewhat more than crumbs 
and clothes are due to man. The new civilization has destroyed old institu- 
tions. The varna obligations have become anachronistic. The joint family 
is disorganized. Old charitable organizations like the dharmagalas have be- 
come effete and functionless. The competitive industrial economy of our times 
which has ousted the old co-operative rural economy from its place engages 
man in a ruthless struggle for existence. Mobility is bidding fair to outgrow 
the dimensions. And the State throws up its hands and disclaims its responsi- 
bility for the growth of beggars. Until our present competitive economy is 
changed, until new social obligations are instituted and mobility is controlled 
to localize beggary and the State throws off its indifference and rehabilitates 
old charitable institutions along new lines, the hydra of mendicancy may 
well await the coming of its Hercules and Iolas. 
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thus possible between the two. Also, the State in old India took interest in 
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taken care of orphans and the deformed with a view to utilize their services 
as spies. It would have been better if it had employed them in nobler and 
more elevating occupations. Perhaps, in those days, it was thought that the 
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living by and for themselves in any other way, would be faithfully attached 
to the State and thus be excellent and sincere members of the criminal and 
secret intelligence departments of the state. However, it must be said that the 
relief and employment afforded to the helpless, though they did certainly 
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not, except in rare cases, conduce towards the unfoldment of their personality. 
It is true that in the case of beggars their animal needs are exhibited in glar- 
ing relief. Their lean sides, their lack-lustre eyes, their hungry mouths 
clamour for food. Their gaunt structures claim the passing tribute of rags. 
In the sight of this appalling misery one is apt to throw food and old clothes 
at them and escape to brighter scenes with the secret satisfaction of bene- 
ficence being rendered unto the poor children of God. The philanthropist is 
apt to treat beggars as kindly as he treats animals. He forgets that beggars 
though they want their animal needs to be urgently satisfied, are not animals. 
Beggars are persons. Relief is that which not only temporarily removes hin- 
drances in the way of living but creates permanent advantages and channels 
for good-living. Relief is not mere negative aid but positive uplift. Mere 
existence we assure even to the lower animals. Somewhat more than crumbs 
and clothes are due to man. The new civilization has destroyed old institu- 
tions. The varna obligations have become anachronistic. The joint family 
is disorganized. Old charitable organizations like the dharmagalas have be- 
come effete and functionless. The competitive industrial economy of our times 
which has ousted the old co-operative rural economy from its place engages 
man in a ruthless struggle for existence. Mobility is bidding fair to outgrow 
the dimensions. And the State throws up its hands and disclaims its responsi- 
bility for the growth of beggars. Until our present competitive economy is 
changed, until new social obligations are instituted and mobility is controlled 
to localize beggary and the State throws off its indifference and rehabilitates 
old charitable institutions along new lines, the hydra of mendicancy may 
well await the coming of its Hercules and Iolas. 














THE CITIZEN AND SCIENTIFIC PHILANTHROPY 
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“In a country like India where population is large and badly housed, the standard of 
health low, illiteracy extensive, the woman suffering from various handicaps and the child 
neglected, public and organised efforts should be directed towards the restoration of a sane 
social life,” writes Dr, Mehta, But our present methods of giving relief are outmoded and 
he, therefore, rightly pleads for a scientific basis for philanthropy. 


7 word charity must be occurring in every language. The primitive 
man and the barbarian knew of charity in some form. The workingman 
in the slum knows the meaning of giving, and even the beggar is known 
to share his little with his brother in want. It is generally believed that the 
injunction ‘to give’ was given by religion. However, man being an irrational 
animal, he has given because of a spontaneous, emotional urge; charity yielded 
its emotional dividend in terms of satisfaction felt by the giver. This will 
to give was further emphasised by religion, and charity became a stepping 
stone to spiritual uplift and it promised to restore a balance between this 
world and the one that was believed to come next. 

The forms of charity were not conditioned by the capacity of the 
giver, and as charity became a habit, it was practised indiscriminately by 
millions at every time and in odd places. In oriental countries charity has 
become a universal aspect of daily life. In India charity is all-pervasive and 
is practised by every community. It is so extensively indulged in that it has 
almost become an evil. In the West, too, Christianity has not failed to stress 
the importance of giving in the ordinary life of man. 

It can be easily seen that charity occurs most where there is wide- 
spread poverty. Almsgiving was a common and easy practice in feudal times 
where the rich and poor classes were so sharply divided. The business 
communities too practised charity because they believed that they must give 
because they get. The beginning of the industrial era saw the birth of a new 
type of mass poverty, and it led to the origin of other forms of charity. 
Today, charity prevails in countries which are governed by the principle of 
laissez-faire. Charity can function indiscriminately in societies where the 
individual is free to accumulate wealth and property and is also free to dis- 
pose of these according to his judgment. A new phase began when law and 
the government stepped in first to control and then to direct charity. In 
some States charity was even enforced by law in the name of taxation. 
Today with a war, which aims not only to decide the fate of nations 
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and the forms of government that are best suited to promote human welfare, 
but indirectly also to alter the basic beliefs and fundamental outlooks of 
humanity so that relations between man and man may be redefined, the pro- 
blem of charity must also take on a new meaning and be made to fit into the 
type of the new world that is being born. Even at the end of the last war, 
charity received a new interpretation in certain countries. Soviet Russia, by 
ending or restricting the possession of private property, limited the possibility 
of distribution of surplus wealth according to the wish of the owner. By 
providing employment and at least the bare needs of existence an attempt 
was made for the complete eradication of poverty. The new interpretation 
given to religion undoubtedly affected the religious impulse towards charity. 

The Soviet experiment is a mere indication of the trend of human 
thought and outlook in the present century. There is almost a universal recog- 
nition of the need for a better application of the principle of social justice. 
The eradication of poverty is put as a first charge on the shoulders of any 
civilised government. The State is gradually assuming the full responsibility 
for the welfare of every citizen, removing the burden of voluntary obligations 
undertaken by public organisations and private individuals. Even where 
there is accumulation of private property, governments are attempting to 
control them by imposing heavy death duties and graded taxation. The 
spread of education and the removal of State interference in religious matters 
are gradually rationalising religious thought and sentiment. 

Recognising the above trend in human affairs in relation to the practice 
of charity, it will be evident that the ideal condition in society will be the 
gradual elimination of the need of charity as the masses come into their own 
and are able to live in dignity and self-respect on the fruits of their own 
labour. The practicé of charity may be prohibited by law as states recognise 
the need of scientific measures to promote human welfare. Leaving aside the 
considerations of the ideal, and not knowing the nature of world organisation 
that will emerge atthe end of the present war, we may consider the immediate 
remedies and measures that should be undertaken in India to divert charity 
into proper channels and to manage the most needy. 

In the. first instance, it is necessary to understand charity as it 
prevails amongst the masses and the middle classes. In almost all the cases, 
the giver and the receiver are both moved by impulse. The giver experiences 
a feeling of pity and sympathy for the poor, the depressed. The sympathy is 
translated into action and alms are given in terms of money or articles. The 
receiver in all cases is classed as poor, though very often economic poverty 
is caused by or accompanied with different types of handicap. The sympathy of 
the giver is enlisted by the receiver by demonstrating the nature of the 
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handicap and its consequences upon his own life. This is generally one 
phase, and an important phase of the beggar problem. 

The intensity of the problem and even the nature of it differ regionally, 
but in almost all cases the considerations are the same. In science, the solu- 
tion of a problem should be discovered and suggested in terms of the root- 
causes, A mere analysis will lead us into a futile controversy. It is difficult 
to find ont whether the beggar class emerges first into the social arena, or 
whether there is in existence an army of givers who have astore of emotions 
which needs to be directed to those who are in need of sympathy. A solution 
can only be reached if action is directed towards both the giver and the 
receiver. 

An average individual acts first and thinks afterwards and he may be 
excused if he allows his feelings and sentiments to lead him into action which 
gives him immediate relief and satisfaction without making him realise that it 
may cause social demoralisation and injure the self-respect and personality of 
the recipients of his favour. It is well known that even persons who are cap- 
able of adequate reasoning and who know that chaotic philanthropy encour- 
ages public beggary and is socially harmful, do give charity in spite of this 
knowledge; their sentiments awe into silence their casual reasoning. In- 
cessant and intensive public education is one of the fundamental remedies. 
The second remedy is a provision of substitute channels for the diversion of 
charity. It is, however, found that substitute channels only work when there 
is generally a fair level of intelligence amongst the class of donors. In the 
absence of this intelligence, the mere sight of the blind, the lame, the aged, 
the woman with the babe in arms, or the leper will open even the half-empty 
purse of the ordinary workman. Substitute channels unfortunately do not 
have the same appeal, and besides there is invariably a want of confidence on 
the part of the giver for help given by him which is not received directly by 
the afflicted. , 

However difficult this problem may be, much of the indiscriminate small 
public charity can be diverted into more useful channels if religion, which 
once promoted indiscriminate charity, comes to the aid of the newer methods 
of charity organization. Religion, which once rightly extolled the feeling of 
giving and explained renunciation as an important form of spirituality, must 
now analyse its own previous injunction, and explain to the layman the real 
meaning of charity in terms of modern social organization and evolution. It 
is true that blessed are those who feed the hungry and clothe the naked, but 
thrice blessed are those who help to eliminate hunger and see to it that all 
who are in need, have their needs fulfilled in the same manner as are their 
own needs fulfilled. Religion, which once enjoined individual philanthropy, 
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must now stand up for the establishment of social justice and for righting 
those wrongs that were caused by a virulent disorganization in the socio- 
economic structure of human society. With the establishment of even 
partial social justice and with the enforcement of equality of opportunity 
in the mundane world, the spiritual evolution of mankind is bound to progress 
a good deal, 

The discussion of the bearing of religion on private philanthropy 
leads us into consideration of the religious mendicancy itself. Ina country 
like India where both the major religions have extolled the ‘sanyasi’ and the 
‘fakir’, beggary is bound to be looked upon as a noble form of spirituality. 
It is a privilege which merits Heaven to feed, clothe and house the man who 
pretends to have removed the maya of this earth in order to serve that un- 
known world for which the believer has infinite respect. Such beliefs have 
encouraged the emergence in this country and other oriental countries of 
millions of religious mendicants who are daily fed, clothed and supplied with 
extravagant goods by the credulous and the unwary. Sacred temples have 
become the haunts of thousands of able-bodied and well-nourished human 
beings who renounce work and prey on the noble sentiments of charity and 
spirituality of the ignorant laity. This problem of religious mendicancy almost 
baffles a solution. It is fortunate that genuine and far-sighted leadership in 
the country in the fields of religion, society and politics have realised this 
grave menace which indirectly aids and abets the growth of another type of 
beggar class. It is obvious that a foreign government, or a government not 
entirely free of foreign domination, cannot run the risk of tampering with a 
problem which may lead even to riots and disturbances, but perhaps the 
national government of the future, moved by a missionary zeal to solve some 
of our complicated problems that have baffled us and can only be dealt with 
by honest and fearless leadership, may, with firm and uncompromising legis- 
lative action, face this situation too. 

As long as the beggar and the religious mendicant are part of a human 
society, it will be readily seen that methods other than private philanthropy 
will have to be applied as remedies. The beggar may be institutionalised or 
segregated. He may be detained in prison or looked after in a hospital, work- 
house or almshouse. But these methods will not fail to rehabilitate and re- 
claim a large unfortunate section of the population. Measures of complete 
isolation and sterilisation of the unfit have been advocated, and they become 
imperative in certain extreme cases. But these are mere preventives, they do 
not suggest acure. Aslong as poverty, want and unemployment continue 
to be rampant in human society, every effort should be made, even on asmall 
scale, and perhaps in restricted areas, to plan the reclamation of the help- 
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less. The beggar must be housed and healed; he should be provided with 
employment so that he can earn his livelihood and live in dignity and self- 
respect. There should be a network of organisations, co-ordinated together, 
working according to plan on scientific lines to deal regionally with small 
beggat communities. It is unlikely that such organisations will not receive 
public sympathy and support; and if they are backed by religious bodies, a 
good deal of uncontrolled charity which is going to waste, will be harnessed to 
the real benefit of the generally handicapped, leaving it to law to deal with 
that section which uses beggary as a shield and a tool for anti-social and 
criminal conduct. 

Coming to a more intelligent type of charity where those who have sin- 
cerely desired to utilize their wealth for the genuine welfare of their fellow- 
men, it is felt that a good deal of such philanthropy can be organised to 
achieve human welfare on scientific lines. The needs of the church, the class 
and certain benevolent institutions attracted the sympathy and interest of the 
well-to-do in the past. Even today communal, sectarian and religious charities 
thrive in many cases. The orphan, the sick, the destitute and the student 
benefit from these partially organised sectional charities. In such cases, 
too, what the giver gives indiscriminately is distributed unsystematically. 
Waste, overlapping, jobbery and even corruption enter into many badly orga- 
nised charities which know not how to utilize their resources for the maximum 
good of the maximum number. Donors, seeking limelight, support causes 
which bring a halo to their names; they are not interested in maintaining and 
upholding efficient services for the intensive service of the poor. It may be 
added, however, that there are important exceptions to these mushroom orga- 
nisations, societies and associations brought into being by mediocre and 
untrained leadership under high-sounding names and lofty aspirations. 

The time has come however when the philanthropist has to be led, 
guided and helped, when the, public has to be educated to discriminate bet- 
ween well-deserving and dubious causes, and when societies and associations 
have to be brought to the realisation that wise philanthropy and genuine service 
must yield results in terms of human welfare, happiness and progress. 

A public body, organised by an individual or group of individuals, 
should demonstrate certain well-defined characteristics and qualities to 
deserve public sympathy and private aid. Its aims and objects should be 
clearly and precisely stated; a number of such bodies adequate in relation to 
the society’s resources, should receive direct and tangible support. Selfless 
leadership, capable of thoughtful and consistent action, is as imperative for 
any useful organisation or institution, as efficient management and careful, 
watchful supervision. A sufficient number of useful and active workers who 
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understand and appreciate the cause they serve, and who are in some manner 
trained for the work, are necessary to obtain satisfactory results for public 
philanthropy. The real success of these organisations, however, will only 
come if their activities and services are worked according to plan, and if 
scientific methods are employed to execute these plans in terms of concerted 
and persistent efforts. The finances of these bodies should reveal careful in- 
vestment of funds in useful activities and avoidance of waste and heavy 
administrative costs. 

In a country like India where population is large and badly housed, 
the standard of health low, illiteracy extensive, the woman suffering from 
various handicaps and the child neglected, public and organised efforts should 
be directed towards the restoration of a sane social life. The investment of 
money in this direction will be the most useful and helpful charity. Human 
environment plays an important role in the direction of social evolution and 
progress. The environment helps to develop talents and character, and a 
healthy environment will greatly stimulate efficiency in every aspect of life. 
A planned physical environment will facilitate the birth of various types of 
social welfare activities. Both in the city and in the village, housing planned 
on a co-operative basis under public initiative will pave the way for Municipal 
and State action on a larger scale. The investment of charity in housing 
projects will contribute much towards greater human happiness, better health 
and improved social relations and social organisation. 

In the realm of education, however meagre the educational facili- 
ties provided by the local government and the state, public charity should 
reserve its interest for pre-school training and adult education. The creation 
of Infant Schools, Nursery Schools or Montessori Schools or even partial 
provision for the care of pre-school children will improve the prospects of 
education in the later stages. The foundation of life is laid in the earliest 
years, and the provision of proper environment, sufficient and wholesome food, 
basic training and adequate play will create a healthy generation for the future. 
Both in the village and in the slum, pre-schools are a neglected amenity for 
childhood. 

Adult education is very much needed, especially for parents and 
workers, who never had the opportunity for any kind of education in their 
childhood. Adult education is a kind of activity which can be easily under- 
taken by voluntary effort backed by public sympathy and charity. There is 
an urgent need to create a National Adult Education Society to direct and 
plan adult education in all its aspects, and local adult education centres can 
be left to the care of local organisations manned by local volunteers and 
backed by local charity, 
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Public effort and private philanthropy should also be directed towards 
the preservation of health and the prevention of disease. The creation of 
Health Centres in our country has been almost completely neglected. The 
provision of outdoor life, playgrounds and sports and athletics will go a 
long way towards the creation of a healthier and a more energetic population. 
Whilst private philanthropy may provide these amenities on a club, sectional 
or sectarian basis, the Municipality and the State ought to look to the pro- 
vision of these for larger numbers. Municipalities may even take advantage 
of private philanthropy to advance the cause of health of the general public. 
As in the case of Adult Education, a Playground Movement or a Physical 
Welfare Movement organised on a national basis, backed by private charity 
and philanthropy in local areas, is necessary in any scheme of national 
reconstruction. 

The maintenance of the poor is a serious problem, and in our country 
where the majority of the population is a victim of chronic poverty, a 
solution can only be attempted for the benefit of small numbers and sectional 
communities. Efforts have especially been made in communities, castes and 
social groups in which the majority enjoy a higher standard of life. Private 
philanthropy should give every possible encouragement to any systematic or 
scientific attempt to relieve poverty and its consequences. Efforts for the 
complete rehabilitation of the poor should be made by any intelligent com- 
munity that is capable of realising the importance of preserving social health 
and taking active measures against the slow demoralisation and deterioration 
of a part of itself which is eventually bound to react on it or the community 
asa whole. The employment of trained social workers by private individuals 
and public associations to carry out Family Case Work amongst the victims 
of poverty is one of the most effective forms of utilising private charity and 
philanthropy. Family Case Work is recognised in the civilised world as the 
highest form of social service. It is also the most difficult type of social work 
which can be done only by trained, experienced and mature social workers, 
well-versed in the knowledge of social sciences, especially individual and 
group psychology, family problems and the treatment of every aspect of the 
poverty problem. Any institution, association or public body catering to the 
poor ought to be able to pay for the services of full-time qualified workers who 
will be able to do more for the relief of the poor and eradication of poverty 
than any of the half-hearted palliatives, like doles, distribution of food grains 
and clothes, relief for rent etc., which eventually render the problem more 
complex for solution. If private philanthropy can come to the help of 
associations which serve the poor, they will be able to render more effective 
aid than hitherto. 
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The present war, with all its evil consequences, is augmenting consi- 
derably the private wealth of a large number of individuals, business firms and 
organizations. When private wealth is thus improved, it is but natural that 
a part of it will be utilised by well-meaning and intelligent philanthropists 
for the benefit of their fellow men. The utilisation of the surplus wealth of 
individuals and the utilisation of money put at the disposal of handicapped 
and needy human groups requires to be properly directed and invested so as to 
make charity yield the maximum of human welfare. It is usual for wealthy 
philanthropists to give a part of their wealth as endowments to be managed 
by Trustees. The Aims and Objects of the Trust are usually determined by the 
needs of groups at a given period, and as Trusts have a permanent existence, 
considerable difficulties arise years later when the Articles of the Trust 
remain fairly operative whilst the direction in which the Trust money bas to 
be used requires to be changed due to circumstances. 

In the making of Trusts, the help of lawyers is not enough. It is 
essential for philanthropists to consult institutions like the Charity Organi- 
sation Societies that exist all over Europe and America, but are unfortunately 
not known to this country. The Charity Organisation Movement, briefly known 
as the C.0.S., which began in the middle of the 19th century, has rendered the 
greatest help in western countries in the efficient organisation and management 
of private charities. It took almost a hundred years for the C.O.S. to come into 
its own. In the last decade of the eighteenth century, a society for bettering 
the conditions of the poor came into existence under the leadership of men like 
William Wilberforce, Thomas Barnard, M. Eliot and others. After more than 
half a century, the Society gathered strength. John Ruskin and Octavia Hill 
joined it. And the C.0.8S. Movement took root both in England and in 
America, and in various forms existed throughout the Continent. 

The task of the C.O.S. was the task of leadership in the field of philan- - 
thropy. It attempted to educate charity societies by suggestion and example. 
The C.O.8. suggested the nationalisation and consolidation of charities and 
desired to organise charity by legislation and social action. It published 
voluminous literature on the problem of poverty and the ways of charity. It 
raised social services to the level of a profession. Some action on the lines of 
the C.0.S. Movement has already been taken in India. Here and there Charity 
Organisation Societies have come into existence, mainly to serve small sections 
of people. The government too has acted to a small extent under the pressure 
of public opinion, and registration of charities and the supervision of accounts, 
however partial, have been undertaken. It is unfortunate that no effort has 
yet been made to work the real aims and principles of the C.0.S. Movement. 
Hardly any lead has been given to the philanthropists, loose and independent 
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actions of societies with narrow outlooks have not been co-ordinated, persons 
who manage charity have not yet been even brought together, let alone the 
larger purpose of educating them in the scientific methods of charity manage- 
ment. 

India is a vast country, and the existence of many communities and the 
caste system comes in the way of any effort to organise charity on a national 
basis. To give charity for the benefit of one’s own caste or community can be 
understood and appreciated, but a wider outlook for a broad-based philan- 
thropy has to be gradually realised. Moreover, sectional and communal 
groups, whilst continuing to serve their own interests, can come together for 
common purposes, for the promotion of common objects. There is an 
urgent need to educate public opinion with regard to the investment of money 
in charity for the promotion of public welfare and for suggesting better 
methods of management of charities. 

As the social consciousness continues to awaken in this country, there 
is a greater desire to see that charity serves a far greater purpose than provid- 
ing temporary satisfaction to the giver and the receiver. The need is felt for 
a greater understanding of the human problem and its solution by better 
understanding and co-operation between the public, the philanthropist and 
the government. The task is not an easy one. The emotional forces that 
urge the large masses to sacrifice and contribute their mite towards the wel- 
being of their fellowmen should be given a direction and insistent education 
must create public opinion in favour of wise and discreet giving. Leaders 
and workers inspired by the mission of aid to their fellowmen must come 
together to formulate with care and precision their aims and ideals and work 
together with efficiency and organisation to achieve those aims. The philan- 
thropist, endowed with wealth, must be aided by the State and organised 
charity to invest his wealth in causes which are worthwhile and which will 
aid in the eradication of want and poverty, and the encouragement of self- 
sufficiency and self-respect. The road is a long one, and India is only on the 
threshold of attempting to organise and regulate fundamental individual 
and social forces which have since time immemorial contributed to the wel- 
being and service of the human and the sub-human kingdoms. 














A SCHEME FOR THE GRADUAL TACKLING OF THE BEGGAR 
PROBLEM WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CITY OF BOMBAY 
J. F. BULSARA 


Part I 
PRELIMINARY SURVEY—NUMBERS—LEGISLATION 


This Scheme, which has been prepared by the author at our request, is now under the 
consideration of a Special Committee in Bombay, Though it deals specifically with the pro- 
blem of beggar control in this City, it can serve as a basis for similar schemes in other parts of 
India, for the problem is, more or less, similar everywhere, In drawing up this comprehensive 
Scheme the author's main idea has been to devise various types of institutions needed and 
co-ordinate their activities with other existing agencies in the City which can render help or 
useful co-operation in the rehabilitation of beggars. 

Dr, Bulsara is the Deputy Commissioner of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 


HE difficult problem of beggars in the City of Bombay has been under dis- 
T' cussion for over 36 years. It has agitated the public mind, the Municipal 
Corporation and the Provincial Government. It still awaits a studied, 
serious and systematic handling, let alone a solution. I shall not go here into 
the various theoretical aspects of the problem of beggary from 
Paden. the standpoint of its effects on society, society’s responsibility for 
it, its economic and sociological causes, its nuisance value, its influence on pub- 
lic health, the injury to social conscience and the encouragement of social vices 
through its long tolerance, and such other questions associated with the vast 
problem of nearly 30 to 40 lacs of beggars and religious mendicants in the 
country as awhole. Nor would I like to go into the controversy of determining 
the relative responsibility of the four sections of Indian society, viz., the pub- 
lic, the civic administration, the Provincial and Central Governments for solv- 
ing the problem. It would suffice for my purpose to say that none of the above 
four sections can or should singly handle or attempt to solve the problem, that 
their close co-operation will be necessary at every stage and that the ultimate 
control and major financing of the movement and machinery for the tackling 
of the beggar problem should rest with the Provincial and the Local Govern- 
ments as has been the case in all the countries of the West where this problem 
has been systematically handled. 
1. Most of the civilized countries of the world have long prohibited beg- 


Tas ened of err ging in public and declared it an offence under the law, whereas 


—_— yor England began her Poor Law Relief as early as the reign of 
e ner. * ° . 

and owe pth spon Queen Elizabeth from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
vincial go vern- : sn @ 
esate tn handling Japan has enacted laws to care for her aged and infirm in State 
the problem of and Municipal Homes and begging in Japan is as scarce as in 


countries like Great Britain and Germany. But beggars still 
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stalk the streets of China, India, Moslem and other countries of the Near, 
Middle and Far East and even some of the smaller eastern European States, 
though all have realised the fact that the beggar problem can never be 
solved by private charity, however profuse, and that state intervention and 
legislation are necessary if the allied problems of begging, destitution and vag- 
rancy are to be effectively tackled. In fact, private charity without organised, 
well discriminated and institutionalised distribution of relief, has, more often 
than not, led to the intensification of the evil it has tried to relieve or eradicate, 
and that is exactly what has happened in India andsome Moslem countries, where 
; giving alms to all and sundry, infirm and able-bodied, deserving and otherwise, 
la has been particularly extolled as a virtue and an act of piety and godliness, 
1a In the city itself public opinion is gradually gathering strength against 
| 4 the social and sanitary evils of begging, and right-minded people have been 
a clamouring for a systematic handling of the beggar problem. Under the stress 
f i of soaring prices and scarcity of foodstuffs, and more particularly the difficulty 
4 of rationing for the homeless and the vagrant, the time seems propitious 
for such an organised effort. It is, therefore, suggested that the public, the 
civic administration and Government make an earnest effort to tackle this 
problem, which, though of too long a duration to frighten the organisers, is 
not so insoluble or vast as not to yield to a really serious effort. It is in the 
hope of showing to some extent the fair possibility of the problem being suc- 
cessfully tackled that the Scheme has been worked outin some detail, though, 
it is offered only as a tentative one and with no claim of finality or infallibility 
about it. 
2. I shall not deal here with the question of the juvenile beggar under 
a 16, as that problem is being already dealt with by a separate 
and religious ©uactment and a relevant Society, and appropriate cases should 
mendicant not our be referred to the proper quarters if brought to the notice of 
concern in this the Police or other authorised agents empowered to deal. with 
ee, adult male and female beggars. Nor shall I deal with the 
much larger and somewhat more difficult question of religious mendicants or 
Fakirs and Sadhus, who do not openly beg in streets or from the general 
public but in the precincts or close neighbourhood of temples and mosques. 
8. I shall not deal here with the detailed legislation or enactment of 
the proposed Act for the Prevention of Begging beyond pointing 
sian taaniien out that the first pre-requisite of the scheme detailed below is 
be a pre-requisite. adequate and proper legislation, empowering the Police and 
ia other authorised agents to arrest and remand the beggars de- 
a F tected in the act of begging to a Home or Centre, to be kept there for shorter 
or longer periods, ranging from a few days to 3 to 12 months or longer as found 
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necessary according to the nature of individual cases. This legislative enact- 
ment is necessary because the existing police powers under the City Police Act 
and the Indian Penal Code are utterly inadequate to enable the police authori- 
ties to handle the beggars. But the legislation need not be very elaborate and 
can be based on the various enactments that are already on the Statute Book 
in Caleutta, Madras, Colombo, Hyderabad and Lucknow. A tentative draft is 
also lying with the Municipal Commissioner of the Bombay Municipality and 
it can be handed over to a Committee of 3 lawyers and 3 or 4 laymen (men 
and women) to be put into proper shape. 
4. Coming straight to the Scheme, one would like to know the mag 
The ap proxt- nitude of the problem in the City of Bombay, so that one may 
mate number of have some idea of the approximate financial liability involved 
beggars in the atthe end of one to five years. It is a matter of surprise that 
Cay. no reliable figures of the number of beggars in the City, 
systematically classified, are available. The figures available, such as they 
are, are however given below:— 
1911—The Census Report of 1911 gives the mendicant population of the 
City of Bombay inclusive of ‘‘beggars, vagrants, procurers, pro- 
stitutes, receivers of stolen goods, cattle poisoners’’ belonging to 
all religions and inclusive of religious beggars at 11,069, of whom 
5,728 were adult males, 3,664 adult females and 1,678 dependants. 
Of these 7,426 were Hindus and 3,195 Muslims and the remaining 
belonged to other denominations. These figures naturally give us 
little idea of our real problem of secular beggars. (Vide Census 
Report—Vol. III, Bombay—PartsI & II—p. 88. In the same 
year the Census Report gives the figure of beggars in Calcutta 
and its suburbs at 5,624, of whom only 1,283 or less than 25% 
were born in Calcutta. ) 
1921—The Census Report gives the following figures: — 
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4,735 1204 | 301 | 235 | 1,770 | 6,505 








Vagrants 





Beggars and 3168 | 1,030 | 542 





(Vide Vol. IX, Part Il, Tables, p. xxviii.) 


1931—The Census Report gives the total beggar population without 
any attempt at detailed classification as 5,025 out of a total city 
population of 11,61,383, which gives an incidence of 4.3 per 1,000 
—after Lahore the highest incidence among 7 of the larger cities 
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of India, Caleutta figures of 3,266 in the same year being consi- 
dered not reliable. Of these 5,025, males form 3,821 and females 
1,193, there being 11 more working dependants. ( Vide Vol. 1X, 
Part II, p. 199.) 
1941—After considerable discussion and effort and a special attempt 
at rounding up beggars from the streets in the city, but during a 
rather wrong and awkward period of 8 to 12 at night, the Census 
of 1941 produced the surprising figure of beggars in the pre- 
cincts of the city at 1,771 on the night of 28-2-41, 1,385 males and 
436 females—not a reliable figure apart from the defects in the 
method and hours of rounding up, interrogation, ete. 
19483—The Census of the ‘‘Homeless’’—which description or desig- 
nation is not necessarily co-terminous with ‘‘beggars’’—carried 
‘out for the purposes of rationing by rounding up the persons in 
the streets during daylight gave the following figures :— 


Adults ose vee ves 8,179 
Children over 2 and under 12 ««. 1,825 
Children under 2 ove ose 118 





Persons enumerated — 10,122 


5. Thus we find that we have no reliable census of secular beggars 
taken in recent years on which to base our forecast of the 
No reliable x : i 

figures of secular magnitude of the problem for solution and our estimate of the 
beggars inthe approximate establishment, equipment and expenditure we 
City yet available. may need. The Committee for Prevention of Professional 
The estimateof Beggary appointed by Government Resolution No. 3020 of 
— el 26-3-1918 to consider and formulate proposals for the preven- 
tion of professional begging also bemoaned the lack of reliable 
figures and obtained some statistics from District Officers, which, the Com- 
mittee said, ‘‘though they carfnot be regarded as perfectly accurate, can safely 
be treated as making the nearest approach to accuracy for practical purposes.”’ 

These figures they gave as follows (p. 15 of the Committee’s Report) :— 


























| Population of Beggars 
Area Population | $$ Total 
| Adults | Juvenile 
bk ee ; an 
(a) Bombay City or 9,79,445 4,000 1,000 5,000 
(b) 26 Districts in the Presidency we | 1,86,47,032 | 30,865 14,02 44,885 
Pe rare +10,972* ; 
1,96,26,477 | 60,857 
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7 f t For 20 districts. ” Approximate figure for 6 districts, 
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The Committee estimated that the ratio of juvenile to adult beggars 
worked out at about 30% to 70%, and the juvenile and infirm together formed 
half of the adult able-bodied beggar population, i.e., in the ratio of 1 to 2 
(20,000 and 40,000 respectively in the Bombay province). The infirm alone 
they computed at about 8% of the total, i.e., about 5,000 in the whole 
province. 

6. Mr. O. H. B. Starte, who was specially appointed to make a further 

Ftgues sccovd- report and draw up a scheme for the tackling of the beggar 
ing to the Special problem in the City of Bombay, gives figures of beggars in the 
Census of beggars city obtained from ‘a special census taken by the Corporation 
in 1921. on 6-11-1921’, the total number of religious and secular 
mendicants enumerated being 6,883', of whom 4,912 were secular and 1,971 
Fakirs and Sadhus. Some useful particulars about age, sex and physical 
condition of the secular and religious mendicants were as follows:— 





SECULAR RELIGIOUS 
tenance Grand Total 


Total | Male | Female| Total 











Male | Female 








1, Able-bodied aged 16 & above | 1,246 | 737 1,983 | 1,413} 155 1,538 3,581 


2. Those suffering from disab-|.... ive 1,362 | ... eee 373 1,755 
ling infirmities and aged 16 
and above. : 

3, Able-bodied below 16 years| ... = 1,456 |. yas ea 1,456 
of age, 

4. Those suffering from disab-| ... an 91 aia ete én 91 


ling infirmities and below 
16 years of age. 


6,883 


























As we are not concerned in this Scheme with the religious mendicants 
and juveniles as already stated above, we have to consider the above 2 figures 
of able-bodied adult beggars of 1,246 males and 737 females and of the 1,382 
infirm, or a total of 3,365.’ 


1 This comes very near the figure of 6,505 according to the census of 1,921. 


2 In the recent Rationing Census, the ‘homeless’ were counted at 8,179 adults and 1,825 
children under 12. The enumerators stated that about 30 to 40% of these may be beggars 
which would give a figure of beggars at approximately 3,272 adults or 4,000 inclusive of 
children, i,e., 40% of the total, But according to the enumerators, those suffering from 
disabling infirmities would not be more than 3 to 5% i.e., 300 to 500 out of the total homeless 
of 10,122, whereas 7 to 8% more may be suffering from curable skin diseases. (In 1936 in 
Calcutta the number of beggars was estimated at 4,000 of whom 2,000 were estimated to be 
able-bodied, 1,000 lepers, 400 blind and 600 suffering from other diseases.) 


9 
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7. Now whatever the figure of able-bodied and infirm adult secular 
beggars may be in the city, it may be stated at the outset that 
Pape ern as soon as legislation to arrest and remand them is intro- 
beggars will make uced, a very substantial percentage will either turn to work, 
themselves scarce cease begging, leave the city, repair to and live with relatives 
no sooner the or rendered liable for deportation. This has been the ex- 
Prevention of Beg- : ‘ a a“ 
gag Act s pat perience the world over and also in Indian cities whenever such 
into force. legislation has been introduced and its provisions put into force. 
It would not be advisable therefore to make provision in our 
scheme straight away for very large numbers or even to build pucca structures 
for accommodating a large number of either able-bodied or infirm beggars. 
Besides, at present there will be the added difficulty of obtaining building 
materials for a year or two to come. The Scheme has been therefore deliberately 
conceived on a modest scale to start with, with proposals to utilise existing 
structures or institutions as far as available and to put up kutcha, cheaper 
structures somewhat on the lines of village huts, though built on sanitary plans, 
if further living or lodging accommodation is required. 
8. The first beginnings of the handling of this difficult problem of 
Caution in ex. Tehabilitating beggars in such large numbers as in the entire 
penditure neces- Province must inevitably be on an experimental basis, and it 
sary because ofthe would be less costly and wasteful in the long run if houses, 
experimental : : ; 
iin. structures, institutions and settlements are not located and 
sures in the initial erected on a basis of finality and for the full number of persons 
stages of the known or estimated to come under this scheme. This caution 
name. is very necessary in view of the subsequent complications and 
difficulties arising and waste occurring among numerous social institutions 
owing to hurried planning, lack of provision for change, expansion or adapta- 
tion and the cocksureness of the organisers about their initial plans, aims, 
objects and ideals, all put up’ with a touch of finality as if nothing therein will 
need the slightest change. No such finality is claimed for this tentative and 
experimental Scheme and it should be thrashed out in every detail by persons 
who have thought about or possess experience of like schemes or institutions. 
It only indicates in somewhat broad outlines one way in which the problem can 
be handled. 
9. We have already stated that we are not concerned in this Scheme 
with the question of legislation, which should be taken up by 


Some considera- 5 Committee of 5 to 7 lawyers and laymen, who should use the 


tions regarding 


legislation. existing legislation in other provinces and the tentative draft 
with the Municipal Commissioner for guidance and draft a Bill - 
to suit the needs of the City. The enactment should properly differentiate 
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between the secular and religious beggar or mendicant and leave the latter out 
of its purview at least in the early stages of our handling the beggar problem 
in order to avoid unnecessary complications and possible opposition on 
religious grounds. However, it may be provided that while religious mendi- 
cants may be allowed in the precincts of a religious house like temple, mosque 
or church, they should under no circumstances be allowed to beg on any public 
roads, streets, or premises or from the public in general, and if they do they 
must be brought within the purview of the Act for the Prevention of Begging 
in the City. Even as regards allowing them to beg within the precincts of reli- 
gious institutions, they should do so with the express permission of the owners 
or trustees of the institution, and if the latter object, the beggars or mendi- 
cants will have to cease begging or otherwise they should be dealt with as 
ordinary beggars under the proposed Act. In this connection the attention of 
those entrusted with the drafting of the Bill may be drawn to some of the 
recommendations regarding definitions, etec., in the Sethna Committee’s Report, 
(Chapter VII, paragraphs 37, p. 16), and in Mr. Starte’s Report (Paragraphs 
16-18, pp. 7-9), which deal with the important questions of religious and 
secular beggars, how far begging in the public should be made a punishable 
offence, etc. 


Part II 
INSTITUTIONS NEEDED—THEIR WORKING 


10. Let us suppose that adequate legislation has been framed and passed 
a and the Police and other authorised agents’ have begun their 
to remand every WOrk of arresting beggars as accommodation and funds permit, 
case tothe Shelter and placing them before the Magistrate for trial and remand if 
for keeping iden- they come within the cognizance of law. As the Magistrate will 
eemeny etme. be hearing evidence adduced by the police or the arresting agent 
and the offender himself as well as witnesses, if any, he will be in a position 
to judge whether he should release the offender if it is his first offence and he 
or his relatives or friends give an assurance that he will not beg any more. In 
order, however, to facilitate identification on a second arrest of the same person, 
the police should keep an adequate record of particulars, photograph and 
thumb impression of the offender and send them to the remand home or Shelter 


3 As the police are generally busy with so much other work, are transferred from section 
to section and are not always available at the places where they may be most needed at certain 
times of the day, it would be advisable to arm some employees of the Shelter or Management 
Committee—called Agents for the purpose—with police powers to go round the City and arrest 
beggars found in the act of begging and committing a breach of the Act. These Agents 
must however be appointed on a temporary term of 1 to 3 years in the first instance, for 
their retention may become unnecessary in course of time, 
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for filing, or if this is not possible, the Magistrate may remand every offender 
convicted of the offence of begging to the Shelter with a writ that he is to be 
released on the above formalities being completed. 
11. If the Magistrate is not convinced of the bona-fides of the offender 
Discretion for that he will not resort to begging again or that there is none to 
release to be al- give a guarantee on his behalf, he will naturally pass a reception 
lowed to the order sending him to the remand home or Shelter to be detained 
Shelter Supervisor ; , ‘ , 
there for ashorter or longer period according to the exigencies of 
each case. Now the mazimum period of detention on first offence, (which may be 
three months), should only be mentioned by the trying Magistrate and the release 
of the offender at any time during that period should be left to the discretion of 
the officer in charge (whom we may call the Shelter Supervisor), as it is possible 
that some developments may take place soon after the remand; besides, begging 
is not an offence against society or a crime on the same level as other heinous 
offences, and the beggar should not therefore be treated unduly harshly for 
the first offence. The Supervisor of the Shelter or his subordinate officers 
will be in a much better position to find out the attitude and temperament of 
the first offender in the quiet, persuasive atmosphere of the Shelter and judge 
whether the offender should be released with some help or advice immediately, 
or on being assured that the person or his relatives or friends are able to take 
eare of him, and he need not be kept any longer at the shelter. These preli- 
minary remarks are necessary here because, if the Committee agrees, these pro- 
visions will have to be suitably incorporated in the properly-framed legislation. 
12. Nowaword about the conception of the Shelter or remand home and 
thespirit of rehabilitation that should pervade it. It is understood 
Naming of the ‘ ‘ 
ceed teens ond that the ultimate idea of the removal of beggars from the streets 
other institutions and prohibition of begging and vagrancy is not merely to punish 
in connection with the beggar, who may be one, not always because of his own 
paid oan wind fault but because of many social, economic and other forces or 
gar rehabilitation, ’ 
circumstances often beyond his control. We would put down the 
prime purpose of legislation to be to reclaim and rehabilitate the unfortunate beggar 
as far as it is possible to do so. If that be the aim, care should be taken in the 
naming of the institutions and designating the personnel that are brought into 
being for the handling of this problem. We attach some importance to nomen- 
clature in such a social scheme as the above, because if there is a derogatory 
meaning attached to the words or names applied or used, the stigma sticks to 
the inmates, influences their behaviour and is difficult to eradicate once society 
at large gets used to the ideas associated with the name or names of the institu- 
tions. As the word ‘beggar’, like so many others, has a good deal of odium 
and condemnation attached to it, we should avoid naming our institutions with 
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that or a similar word. This will help us in rehabilitating the beggars; other- 
wise it will create a handicap in finding such people any regular employment 
even after rehabilitation. With this idea I have suggested all along a certain 
inoffensive terminology or nomenclature for various homes, institutions and 
officials, which however, may be substituted with more suitable names as 
available. 
13. Nowas beggars are gradually arrested and produced before the Magis- 
Necessity of a trates, they may first be in larger numbers but later on they 
home or shelter in may be very few. As soon as the order for remand or recep- 
the City. tion has been made, they will have to be taken to a home and 
therefore a building for housing about 40 to 50 persons including men, women 
and children, will be required in a fairly central or easily accessible locality 
in the City. If arrangements could be arrived at with the King George V 
Memorial Infirmary and Lady Dhunbai Home for Destitutes at Haines Road, 
(Mahaluxmi), to house these remanded persons, it would be very helpful 
and economical. Otherwise, if an Improvement Trust or Municipal or Govern- 
ment chawl, somewhat detached from others, is made available, it may tempo- 
rarily serve the purpose. This building will have to have halls or dormitories for 
males and females and a few rooms in ease there are whole families with children 
to be accommodated. Two or three detached rooms will be required for the 
infirm, the defective and those suffering from contagious diseases. Such a 
place may be called the Shelter (avi) to which the beggars may be sent on 
conviction. 
14. The Shelter will be a place for receiving and sorting out the beggars. 
Those who would like to return to their relatives will be sent 
Pe Lay ae back to them after due inquiry and on the Supervisor being 
ing of the beg- Satisfied that the person or persons can be trusted or allowed 
gars. to go. The Supervisor will have to be authorised to spend some 
limited amount on repatriation of such beggars. 
Now there will be the following types of persons to be sorted out:— 
(a) Able-bodied, single, unattached adult males, 
(b) Able-bodied, single, unattached adult females, 
(c) Man and wife, 
(d) Man and woman, 
(e) Man, wife and children (man, woman and children should 
be put in the same category as the last), 
(f) Defective, Diseased, Disabled or Infirm. 
These six classes of persons will have to be dealt with differently accord- 
ing to the special requirements of each case. I would suggest that the affairs 
of the Shelter should not be made too complicated, and generally the inmates 
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should not be allowed to remain in the Shelter more than a few days except in 
exceptional circumstances. It should act more or less as a Reception and 
Clearing House. 
15. Nowsoon after the inmates are in the Shelter, having completed the 
preliminary recording of their particulars, preparing identi- 
Distribution to fication cards with photographs etc., the Supervisor will have 
Communal Homes : 2 
or Institutions if *0 Sort out the inmates witha view to directing them to 
such exist. respective institutions for keep, work, training or treatment. 
It may here be suggested that the Shelter must keep a complete 
list of communal and other institutions that have been established in the city 
with a view to taking care of the down-and-outs or stranded members of 
different communities. Thus Shelters, Dharmashalas or Homes will be found 
in the city for the destitute of all communities like the Sir Jamshetjee 
Jejeebhoy Dharmashala of the District Benevolent Society at Bellasis-Ripon 
Road, like the Seth F. 8. Paruck Dharmashala at Hughes-Babulnath Road 
for the Parsis, managed by the Parsi Punchayet Trustees, King Edward 
Home at Ripon Road managed by the Salvation Army and the European Relief 
Association for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Saraswat Deen Vatsal Sangh, 
Bombay 4, for Saraswats. Wherever such homes or Shelters exist for 
the members of any community, it would be desirable, after the preliminaries 
of record ete., havé been completed, to direct by mutual arrangement such 
persons to the respective types of institutions so that the responsibility of 
the Shelter may be lessened to that extent. To this end the Shelter Supervisor 
must keep up-to-date information about the existence or establishment of such 
homes, shelters or institutions in the City. Except for the above and those 
who have to be repatriated to their family or relatives, each remaining class or 
type of beggar will have to be treated differently, and we will discuss them 
below separately. 
16. Taking now the first five classes of beggars, all the able-bodied adult 
males and females will need a separate Home or institution, as 
tndustried Home the majority of them may be largely unskilled and would need 
for the training of J y y oy ome 
the able-bodied. | to be given some training for work or taught some trade if they 
have nowhere to go to. Releasing them to the wide world with- 
out friends, influence or resources after a remand at the Shelter will only foree 
them again on the streets and perhaps to more cunning or clandestine forms 
of begging or to thieving as happens in the case of a large number of convicts on 
their release from imprisonment. Those of the able-bodied men and women on 
the first and second remand, who express their willingness to do any work 
given them but are not in a position to find it, may be found some work ; and 
if no work is immediately available for them, they will have to be given some 
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training for some skilled or semi-skilled work or trade, for which they may be 
kept for at least 3 months in an institution called the Industrial Home (sett 
a). This may be situated either in or on the outskirts of the city. The 
structure may be quite simple and even if they are sheds of bamboo-matt- 
ing walls and leak-proof zavli roofing with a raised plinth to keep off rain- 
water flooding the interior and built on sanitary principles, they will admirably 
serve the purpose of providing residential accommodation separately for men 
and women and some covered space for simple industrial training in easy arts 
and crafts. The sheds or camps for men and women may be separate, but 
they can be in the same compound or enclosure, so that both may get advan- 
tage of the general industrial lay-out. The easier or lighter operations and 
processes may be worked by the women as suited to their fingers and ability 
and the heavier or more arduous operations may be done by men.‘ 
17. Training in industrial skill or technique takes time and it is easier to 
Employ ment get it at an early stage in life. After idling one’s life in begging, 
first in skilled or skilled work may not come easily to one’s fingers or appeal to 
unskilled work in one’s heart and so we must strive to procure as much unskilled 
cadens work as possible for these men and women after giving them 
some training in disciplined life at the Industrial Home, say from 1 to 3 months 
or more in the case of a second remand according to the exigencies of eaeh in- 
dividual case. Here it may be stated that though the city attracts its beggars 
from the town and village, the hardened beggars may have become so used to 
city life and conditions that a large section of them, who have no homes to go to, 
will find themselves at sea in their small town or village and may prefer to stay 
in the city and find work there. Besides, it would be easier in the early part of 


4 Since the above note was prepared, I have seen the Evacuation Camp at Chembur 
and I believe it will conveniently suit the purpose for lodging able-bodied beggars with an 
Industrial Home for about 300 and an Infirmary for those defective and diseased or maimed 
cases who do not need much medical attention. The sheds are well-built and will last for some 
years, except that the zavli roofing will have to be repaired and replaced every two years and 
privies on the basket system will have to be provided as slit trenches will not do for a per- 
manent settlement and will not be hygienic especially in the monsoon, This will save the 
initial expenditure of Rs. 30,000 to 60,000 on structures, The 13 sheds can easily accommodate 
about 500 inmates, in addition to providing room for weaving and other industrial purposes, 

There is a charitable dispensary near by with a doctor in charge residing on the 
premises, who will be of great help to the staff as well as inmates. There are also a School, 
Library, Post Office and Police Post only a hundred feet away on the opposite side of the divid- 
ing road, and electric current can be tapped on the spot from the overhead Mains. The Chembur 
station is at a distance of about + mile and there is a regular bus service to the Sion Station on 
the G.I. P. Rly. There are 2 big wells in the Camp and the Tulsi and Vihar water pipe lines 
are situated at a distance of ? mile from the Camp and can be tapped if more water is needed 
for the Industrial Home and Infirmary. There is ample Government land in the neighbour- 
hood for future development, A compound wall, or enclosure will have to be erected to pre- 
vent the inmates from absconding, 
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the Scheme to find work for beggars in cities with their much larger possibilities 
of employment in industry than to establish agricultural or other such colonies 
in undeveloped rural or forest areas, which require different qualities from those 
the demoralised type of beggars may be expected to possess. Pioneer agricul- 
tural colonies or settlements besides require a high type of leadership anda fairly 
homogeneous group of the first batches of settlers which will not be so easy 
to procure among our variously handicapped population. The idea of having 
Agri-horticultural or Agrico-industrial Colonies or Seitlements should therefore 
come at a much later stage after considerable experience of the variegated 
beggar population as well as of the working of the institutions proposed here 
has been obtained. We must not expect miracles of self-reliance and uplift 
from the beggars, asit may also be well not to start with the error of under-esti- 
mating the capacity of the once fallen and handicapped to adjust themselves to 
new conditions, oraltogether discount the latent recuperative powers of human 
beings to pull themselves together and effect self-improvement under congenial 
atmosphere, kindly support, guidance and encouragement. 
18. Coming then to a survey of possible work for the able-bodied beggars 
Training in Tex- in the city, the Textile Industry is the largest in Bombay and 
tile Industry. elastic enough to absorb from 1 to 2 lacs of male and female 
workers. Whereas it has many departments requiring skilled and therefore 
trained workers, it can also take several semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 
both men and women. It would therefore be advantageous to have at the 
Industrial Home a Textile Department with simple spinning on a good charkha 
and weaving on hand and treadle looms, and for purposes of demonstration or 
even actual work a power loom with dobbie arrangements may also be introdu- 
ced. This will also help in the production of much-needed cloth for the cloth- 
ing of the inmates of the various institutions and the inferior staff employed 
thereat, killing two birds with one stone. Further, the intending worker, man 
or woman, will be trained up, méer alia, in an atmosphere of spinning, weaving 
and ancillary operations and will not find himself or herself lost in the vastness 
of a Textile Mill when transplanted there suddenly after a long life of prac- 
tically doing nothing beyond using his tongue or wits. Besides such practical 
training, the workers should also be given simple lessons in discipline, good 
behaviour, honest dealings, enthusiasm for work and personal cleanliness and sani- 
tation, so that, when sent out, they may be accepted willingly by the employers 
rather than refused work in their concerns because they had a somewhat 
degenerate past and come from an atmosphere of social stigma. 
This aspect of creating a good impression about the workers sent out 


5 Vide Appendix II for the possibilities of dairying and agri-horticulture at 
Chembur. 
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from the Home needs to be emphasised, for, once the Home gets a bad name 
with regard to the inmates’ honesty or willingness to work, it will find it diffi- 
cult to place them for employment. They must also be fed well at the Home 
and their health should be improved, so that they may be able to do the hard 
work expected of them. 

19. There are about 65 to 70 Textile Mills in the city and suburbs and 
the Mill-Owners’ Association and individual proprietors may 
be requested to admit from 10 to 20 workers each daily (on 
the basis of about 1% of their total employing capacity) on un- 
skilled or semi-skilled work in their mills, giving them whatever wages they 
give to others, so that there may be no distinction made between the inmates 
of the Home and other workers. This will solve by far the most difficult pro- 
blem of placing our able-bodied men and women in useful and profitable 
employment. The male and female members of the so-called Criminal Tribes 
Settlement near Sholapur are given employment in the textile mills in the city 
and the mills seem to have had no particular difficulty with them and the mills 
in Bombay, if properly approached, may be able to give employment to a very 
large number of our able-bodied inmate population of the Industrial Home. 

20. After such employment, the men and women may be allowed to 

Accommodation for remain in the Home for some time if they choose to be there 
he employed men in on payment of their feed, and if they desire to leave and find 
the City, if necessary. their own lodgings they may be allowed to do so. If, how- 
ever, on account of the acute shortage of housing in the City, they are not able 
to find residential accommodation, the officials of the Home should try to find 
it for them through the Municipality or Government or some other Agency. 
If by experience, it is considered desirable to maintain an After Care Home 
or Lodgings for such working inmates of the Home, the same may be done with 
a view to make such a Home or Lodgings self-supporting as far as possible.® 

21. It would not however do to lay all one’s eggs in one basket and we 
must keepin view other avenues of skilled and semi-skilled and unskilled em- 


Employment in 
Textile Mills, 


6 If the Industrial Home of the able-bodied is housed in the Chembur Evacuation 
Camp as proposed, this difficulty of lodging the mill workers in the city may not arise at least 
for some time to come. For, about a mile from the Camp are situated two textile mills in 
Kurla, viz., the Svadeshi Mills Co,, Ltd., and Coorla Spinning & Weaving Co., Ltd,, belonging 
to Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., & Messrs, Cowasji Jehangir & Co., Ltd., and if these were 
approached and requested, they may take up a large portion of the semi-trained inmates of the 
Industrial Home for employment in their mills. In fact, when the Sethna Committee appoint- 
ed for this very purpose considered this matter in 1918-19, the members approached the 
Directors of Messrs, Tata Sons Ltd., with such a request and the latter were good enough to 
agree to employing as many able-bodied persons out of the beggar population as were sent to 
their mills as is done by the mills at Sholapur with regard to the inmates of the so-called 
Criminal Tribes Settlement, (Vide Report—Appendix No. 6, p, 45, Section 10), 
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ployment for the able-bodied men and women from among the beggar popula- 
tion. In normal times the Building Trade would offer some 
Other avenues scone for unskilled workers of both sexes and the Committee of 
of employment— s Re sia 
Building Trade. Management may get into touch with larger Building Con- 
tractors in the city, the Municipality and the Public Works 
Department of the Provincial Government with a view to secure a few score or 
hundred places for our inmates on the works carried out in or outside the city, 
If the works are outside the city, the inmates can be sent there in batches of 
15 to 20 or more with some organisation of their own for purposes of discipline 
under a Mukadum or Headman, so that their living, feeding and other arrange. 
ments may be made with the mutual cooperation of all, as is inevitably done 
among the Tamil and Telugu people coming to the city for work.' 
22. The Municipality can absorb some more casual labour on its various 
Casual labour in ¢”9ineering works such as road repairs and construction, stone 
the Engineering crushers, etc., and in the Conservancy Department—say to 
Works & Conser- the extent of about 50 to 100 daily in place of the absentees. 
my Aho Some special arrangements will have to be made to inform the 
Home as to where the men and women may be sent daily for 
employment and, if the Home is situated far away from the city, some arrange- 
ments may have to be made for transport or for lodging of this batch in an 
aecessible locality. 
23. As there is a dearth of domestic servants in the city and there is a 
ready field for employment of men and women in such callings 
Domestic servants, vies . : 5 
Malis, &c. and the training required is not elaborate or of a technical 
nature, it would be advantageous to employ some good male and 
female retired or middle aged workers to train up a batch of male and female in- 
mates as general domestic helpmates, bearers, ayahs, wardboys, sweepers, and some 
capable persons may even be trained up as cooks. All this kind of training can 
be taken at the Industrial Home by actually helping in its varied work, and 
within 3 to 6 months or a year such persons can be sent out as full-fledged 
properly disciplined workers trained not only in their work but also in good 
and clean habits. The Home may thus come to supply agreatly felt need of 


7 Whether our beggar inmates will be very punctilious about the observance of caste 
and whether they have organised themselves in the city in such caste-groups will be a matter 
to be looked into. To start with, this idea may be discouraged, though it must be 
done with a certain amount of tact and skilful handling of the problem, and if absolutely 
necessary in certain respects, some allowance may be made, e.g., in matters of meat and vege- 
tarian diet, disposal of the dead, marriage by language-groups, etc. The Moslems, Hindus and 
Scheduled or Backward classes and such others may have to be provided for specially in some 
such matters and with regard to worship if the inmates are devout or religious-minded, 
a as stated above, too many distinctions of this sort should not be encouraged as far as 
possible, 
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clean, decent, well-behaved domestic servants who are so difficult to procure 
under Indian conditions. As most of these workers will go to decent homes and 
will get food, clothing, shelter and wages in addition, their lot would be very 
much improved and in any case would be far better than their begging condi- 
tion in streets, homeless and helpless as many would be in old age. This type 
of training, if properly and systematically developed, will be a great success if 
the trainees are carefully chosen from amongst the most reliable and willing 
inmates of the Home. Similarly, a few men and women can be trained to do Mali’s 
work, which, besides creating beautiful surroundings for the Shelter, Industrial 
Home and Infirmary, will also give them employment, as Malis are in fair 
demand in the city. 
24. As it will be difficult for the Industrial Home to undertake any very 
Ablobedie’ te elaborate industrial training of the inmates at a fairly advanced 
mates to be made ®Z@ in various branches of technical or industrial operations, 
to do productive it would be desirable to look out for other avenues of employ- 
work and younger ment where unskilled or semi-skilled workers are required, and 
nnn be build up contacts with works and factories, where men and 
women could be supplied as manual workers or unskilled 
labourers on normal wages, after the inmates have been given a relatively inten- 
sive training in habit formation, application, cleanliness, methodical work, 
ete., for a period ranging from 2 to4 months. Otherwise, the cost of mainte- 
nance would mount up and it should be the object of the Home to see that able- 
bodied men and women are put to productive work from the commencement of 
their stay in the Industrial Home, though it should also be seen that the erst- 
while idlers are broken into habits of industry and application step by step, so 
that there may not be created in them a violent reaction or disgust for work or 
manual labour. Younger men and women may also be apprenticed in productive 
work in concerns willing to take them up on a low remuneration to start with. 
25. TheIndustrial Home can be located in or preferably on the outskirts of 
the city, but it should be for obvious reasons within easy and con- 
Rag agra cer venient access thereof so that the inmates may easily go to their 
Home, respective work in various industrial concerns there. Otherwise 
either a building will have to be hired in the city for lodging the 
men and women working in mills, factories and other concerns or easy transport 
facilities provided, which can be done by keeping a few buses. As there is an 
Evacuation Camp at Chembur, the Home may be located there, as such a step 
will save large initial costs and help in launching the Scheme almost immedi- 
ately. To start with accommodation may be provided for about 200 men and 
100 women and more structures may be put up gradually as the number of 
inmates increases, There will have to be separate dormitories for men and 
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women, dining rooms, and some accommodation for families wherever it is 
considered desirable to keep them together even for ashort time, before suitable 
arrangements are made either for the entire family or separately for children. 
Kitchen, store room, sanitary conveniences, baths ete., and living quarters will 
have to be provided for the personnel of the Home. There will have to be two 
Sick Rooms for male and female inmates. If suitable premises as stated above 
are available, they may be utilised; if not, I would first suggest the hiring or 
requisitioning of some suitable property, and building later in the light of 
experience gained. If, however, it is proposed to build immediately I would 
suggest going in for reed or bamboo matting and mud-daubing for walls and 
asbestos sheets or Zavli (palm-leaf) for roofing, with raised plinths for flooring 
and Shahbad stones for pavement or even cowdung-smeared flooring. Only care 
should be taken to keep the premises clean and sanitary. Millions of Indians 
live in such houses or hutsand Indian climate is such that, except forthe monsoon, 
there is no great hardship under such conditions. The structuresshould however 
be airy, well-lighted and well-ventilated, and there should be some thought given 
to careful planning especially of the dormitories, dining rooms and verandahs, 
so that utmost use can be made of these enclosed spaces for more purposes than 
one. Very often such large spaces are wasted or insufficiently used. 
Worksheds should be in the same compound and these too can be first of 
a temporary nature constructed of materials as above, so that they may not 
turn out to be inconvenient for lack of forethought in planning. 
26. The Industrial Home will be in a position to take up all able- 
The Industrial bodied persons, men and women, belonging to all the classes 
Home will absorb from (a) to (e) for being trained for a job and assigned one 
all classes of able- when the person is considered fit to take it. The training 
bodied persons. should not take very long as it will not be suitable for grown 
up adults and particularly of the types of mentally disintegrated adults uprooted 
from their social moorings who will mostly constitute the class of beggars 
arrested from streets. 
There will be slight variations, however, with regard to the conditions of 
residence for the classes formed of ‘man and wife’, ‘man and 


: woman’ and families including young children. Two things 


and wife or man 


and woman should will have to be decided, viz., (1) whether man and wife and man 
be lodged together and woman should be allowed to live together and if they are 
allowed to live together (2) whether they should be allowed to 
procreate freely or taught contraception so that some check on 
the unwanted progeny in their initial helpless condition may be exercised. 

It would be difficult to lay down hard and fast rules in such cases and 
it should be left to the officials in charge to make observations of the actual 


& allowed to pro- 
create, 
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conditions of such people and put up their proposals or recommendations from 
time to time for consideration by the Managing Committee. But a few general 
observations may be made in this respect. At first men and women, to what- 
ever category they may belong, may be separated in two houses according to 
sex, unless one or the other is so crippled, defective or helpless that he or she 
needs the help of the other, in which case they may be allowed to stay in what 
may be called Family Quarters. These may be in a separate chawl, shed or 
enclosure. Similarly, each family with children may be considered on 
its own merits. If there are very young children, say under 4 or 5, they 
will have to be allowed to remain with their mothers even if the latter are 
separated from their husbands. Except in the above two types of cases, in the 
initial stages of the Industrial Home, both the sexes may be separated and the 
man and wife or man and woman, and parents and children may be allowed to 
meet during certain hours of the day. If the parents have a bad influence on 
their children, they will have to be separated from them more completely. If, 
after observations extending over a month or more, the Guardian Superin- 
tendent considers it helpful or beneficial to allow families to live together, he 
may do so in selected cases. 

27. But it will have to be impressed on the minds of the couples that 
Necessity of con- they should exercise restraint and not have children as they 
traception to will be born in very unhappy and helpless conditions and that 
couples of child- they should therefore take contraceptive measures to check 
aa ae. births. The teaching of simple methods of birth-control or 
contraception should be a regular feature of the training of these classes of 
couples of child-bearing age, as both in the case of their remaining segregated 
in the Home or leaving it to seek employment outside, this knowledge will be 
of help to them if properly given. We will not discuss here the question of 
sterilization of the physically or mentally unfit, but it will force itself on the 
attention of the authorities handling the beggar problem sooner than they may 
imagine, if they are serious about a systematic and scientific handling of the 
problem of poverty, destitution and beggary whereof the defective and diseas- 

ed form a fairly large proportion. 
28. Now remain the class of defectives, diseased or disabled to be con- 
sidered. These will be both owned and disowned or helpless. 


The defective, Those owned may be given away if their parents or guardians 


disabled or dis- 


eased. are willing to look after them and give an assurance not to 

trade on them or abandon them to beg in the streets. Those 
disowned and helpless will have to be taken care of by the Rehabilitation 
Committee. These will naturally be sorted out at the Shelter, whence they can 
be directed to suitable places according to the requirements of each case. It is 
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difficult at this stage to surmise the proportion of the utterly helpless or disabl- 
ed population of men, women and children among the beggars of the city. The 
enumerators at the recent census of the Homeless for purposes of rationing 
guessed the figure of the disabled and defective to be about 3 to 5% in a 
population of about 10,000,° i.e., about 300 to 500, whereas they put the 
percentage of those suffering from various types of minor or major skin 
diseases at 7 to 8%, i.e., 700 to 800. 

29. According to the Special Census of the Corporation in November 


9 
iieiiciinliniaa 1921 referred to above ( §6 ), there were 1,846 persons of 


























both sexes ‘“‘suffering from disabling infirmities’’ out of a 
total population of 6,883 beggars, secular as well as religious, as follows:— 
Ordinary Beggars Religious Ordinary under Total 
over 16 Beggars 6 “ 
Disabled =a 1,382 373 Ot 1,846 
Able-bodied evel 1,983 1,598 1,456 5,037 
1,755 Disabled (Adults) 
Male Female 
1,249 506 








30. The infirmities of these 1,846 disabled persons were classified as 
Their classifi- follows* —_— 
cation and how to = 














occupy the minds Number of Beggars including 
of some of the Secular and Religious 
defective & infirm Nature of Infirmity ——— 
but partially cap- Above 16 Under 16 Total 
able of light work, 
1. Infirm through old age via 598 obeeee 598 
2. Blind in both eyes mar 543 43 586 
3. Deformed wee 153 12 165t 
4. Loss of limb rer 140 7 147} 
5, Paralysed ae 85 3 88t 
6. Of Unsound mind ae 65 4 69 
7. Leprosy on 56 1 57 
8. Loathsome sores (Venereal) ... 40 3 43 
9. Deaf and Dumb ve 11 1 12 
10. Other infirmities ro 64 17 81 
Total ... 1,755 91 1,846 














* Cp. Starte’s Report pp. 21-22 
+ These descriptions do not give us much idea about the actual nature 
of defects, deformities or disabilities. 


8 Vide Footnote 2 to §6. 
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According to the above tables, we find that leaving aside the religious beggars, 
there were about (1,382+91 = 1,473) persons of both sexes, who were suffering 
from some deformity, or disability. Whether these infirmities were of such 
nature as to incapacitate the persons for any productive work whatever is not 
stated and we may take it that the blind, deaf and dumb, some of the infirm 
through old age, and those who are classified as deformed or having lost a limb 
can be made to do some work either with their hands or legs. It would be a 
desirable thing to find out various types of lighter work or ancillary operations 
and processes which these defective or slightly infirm persons can be appropri- 
ately called upon to perform. For, it would be a good policy not to keep these 
people completely idle; if they are able to do some lighter work according to 
their capacity and occupy their minds for a few hours a day it will do them 
good. Besides healthily occupying their minds, they will have the satisfaction 
of having contributed a little towards their own keep. This may also be a 
lesson to the other able-bodied confréres of theirs. Moreover, the number of 
such people capable of partial work will be so large that it will be advantageous 
actually to think out and devise some lighter kind of work for these various 

types of defective or partially infirm people. 
31. The consideration of the above will also help us to decide upon the 
The ditribution place or places where these defective, diseased or disabled per- 
of the aged, infirm S008 may be kept. Now we cannot rely upon the above figures 
and deformed for calculating the present probable total number of disabled 
among suitable in- nq defective or the number according to each classification. 
soem For, since 1921, the numbers may have been reduced because 
of suitable institutions like hospitals, infirmaries or dharmashalas taking care 
of some of these persons from the streets. All the same, we may have to deal 
with about 500 to 1,000 of such persons, the largest of this group even now being 

the infirm thorough old age. 
32. As regards the blind, the leprous and the insane, it would be better to 
send them to the existing appropriate institutions in and outside 
The blind, lepr- ; 

ous and insane to the city that care for such persons. If the numbers become 
be sent to respec- gradually so large that the respective institutions are unable to 
tive existinginstitu- gceeqommodate them because of shortage of funds for requisite 
tiene, expenditure or lack of living space, it would be advisable to 
help them to raise funds or contribute a certain minimum share of expenses for 
every additional person sent to them by the Rehabilitation Committee than to 
start new homes or institutions for such persons on its own, as it will be much 
more costly to do so, and perhaps the relief rendered may not be as effective or 
good as the established institutions will be able to render with their highly 
specialised knowledge and facilities developed from long experience. Thus it 
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will be better to take the help of institutions like the Victoria Memorial School 
for the Blind at Tardeo Road, the Sonavala Andhakshi Ashram for Blind Women 
and Girls at Andheri, the Dadar School for the Blind (educational for children 
upto 16), the Blind Relief Association Industrial Home at Worli, the N. M. 
Petit Mental Hospital at Thana, the Hospital for Mental Diseases at Poona, the 
Acworth Leper Home at Matunga, the Albless Leper Home at Chembur, etc. 
33. There will be another class of defectives, diseased or infirm, who 
a will require constant medical attention or specialised treatment. 
constant medical he best place for such people would be the King George V 
attention tobe sent Memorial Infirmary, which is conveniently situated in the City 
to King GeorgeV and where they can get both medical care and nursing. With 
Infirmary. ‘ : 3 ‘ 
some expansion, if necessary, on its available grounds, it can 
accommodate a much larger number than 80 to 100 as hitherto of the acute 
eases needing constant medical care, and if funds have to be made available 
for the cases sent to it by the Rehabilitation Committee, it would be financially 
more advantageous to do so than to found another similar institution with the 
same purpose, as will have to be done for the number of chronic and acute de- 
formed and defective that will be found with or among the beggar population 
of the City. This institution has still spacious grounds at its disposal and with 
the augmentation of some staff and one or two cheaper structures, it can 
easily take in about 100 to 150 cases more if their maintenance charges at 
about twelve to fourteen annas per person are provided. 
34. The next type of Infirmary ( Ham aH ) that we will require will be 
for the paralysed, deformed, deaf and dumb, those who have 
Infirmary for jost a limb, and such others, but not requiring constant medi- 
others and Asylum E : 
for the Aged. eal attention or nursing. For such types of cases, the best 
place for an Infirmary will be one close and attached to the In- 
dustrial Home where the able-bodied persons are to be lodged. For, the Ayahs, 
Ward boys, Attendants, Sweepers and others, who will be required for taking 
care of these, can be found and trained from among the able-bodied men 
and women; the cooking can be done by the kitchen department for the feed- 
ing of the able-bodied persons and the same supervising and clerical staff can 
look after the institution with the help of a matron, afew nurses and ayahs, 
thus saving a considerable amount in the cost of running a separate infirmary at 
a detached centre. Besides, some of the defectives can, as stated above, use their 
hands and legs and give some productive service, if and when possible. A 
further advantage will be the possibility of training which the attached In- 
firmary will afford to able-bodied men and women as ward-boys, attendants, 
ayahs, domestic servants and the like. 
For the same reason, the Asylum ( a@ [a4 ) for the aged and infirm 
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should also be located near the Industrial Home so that those, who can do some 
light work, may do so and if they are too old and infirm, the work of attending 
to their needs may be done by menandwomen drafted from the able-bodied 
section of the inmates of the Industrial Home. Besides, located as these 
various institutions will be in a less crowded part of the outskirts of the city 
or the suburbs, their running will cost much less than if they were located in 
the city, where they need not be. I believe Chembur will be a very suitable 
place for such people. 
30. All these three types of the diseased, deformed or infirm, aged and 
infirm, and ordinary defective infirm will require feeding, 
The aged, in- ¢jothing and lodging, and some medical care and nursing. They 
firm and defective ‘ ‘ oa eat j 
will be a fairly will be a fairly heavy liability, and a constant one at that, until 
heavy liability. their numbers are gradually reduced by a better care of the 
poor and destitute by some sort of country-wide legislation like 
Poor Law or Social Insurance. For, till then, the beggars, destitutes and 
poverty-stricken will be producing underfed, under-nourished, maimed and 
mutilated progeny easily prone to disease, defects and deformities. 
36. It will happen that some of the able-bodied men and women may 
give trouble in the Industrial Home, some may commit small 
The main ob- ; , 
jective of the In- offences, thefts, ete.; some may be idlers, some shirkers, some 
dustrial Home, the may be violent or querulous and the Guardian Superintendent 
rehabilitation of and his subordinates will, therefore, have to be given certain 
oe — & powers to punish for first, second, third or frequent offences or 
breach of discipline. These punishments may be suited to the 
gravity of the offence, but the first general objective of the Home should be to 
reform or reorientate the inmate through indirect and persuasive or educative 
influence by providing a suitable atmosphere in which he or she lives and works, 
The idea of condemnation or punishment should be absent as far as possible in 
the normal routine of the Home to which the beggar is first introduced. It 
should not be taken to be a Reformatory or Prison but a real Home for Rehabili- 
tation, and the spirit of genuine helpfulness through understanding of the past 
and present life history and condition of the individual beggar and beggar- 
family should actuate the rehabilitation efforts of the Home and its officials. 
37. However, with the best of atmosphere and intentions, there will 
be hardened souls who will revolt against discipline and the so- 
coo bd called confinement in a reform home. Minor punishments 
the habitual offen. Such as reproach, withholding of a meal, prolongation of the 
der or Incorrigible. period of remand in the Home, or not allowing the good-behavi- 
our period for earlier release, etc., may be inflicted in case of 
deliberate and frequent violation of discipline or bad behaviour by the Guardian 
11 
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Superintendent or his Assistant. If the inmates are still unrepentant, cause 
trouble or refuse to submit themselves to discipline, a charge sheet may be 
framed against them and they may be produced before a Magistrate who may 
give a punitive sentence ranging from a few days to some months in the 
Work-House or Penitentiary (gax ar). The incorrigibles and those that are 
caught begging a third time after two previous convictions and remand 
for begging may be sent to this institution, where the treatment should be 
humane but where discipline should be firm and the offenders are put to hard 
work such as of grinding corn, agriculture and dairy work, ete., in addition 
to all the household work for themselves such as sweeping their own 
premises, cooking their own food, washing their own clothes, etc. However, 
the spirit pervading the Work-House or Penitentiary should not be exactly 
that of a prison and the inmates should not be brutalised or hardened into 
criminals by unduly harsh treatment. The object should be to make the inmate 
or offender feelsorry for his offence, violation of rules, breach of discipline 
or persistent anti-social behaviour and bring him round. The officials of the 
Industrial Home should not be entirely out of touch with the inmates of the 
Penitentiary and gentle methods of reform through persuasion and some 
kindness should be simultaneously employed. 
38. For the above reasons, however, the institution reeommended above 
will have to be located not far from the Industrial Home, 
Its Management. (though it should be at some distance from it), and should be in 
its own enclosure with a necessary wall. The officials in 
charge should be different from those of the Industrial Home at least after the 
number of such inecorrigibles has reached over 20 or 25. This institution 
should not be started till some experience in the running of the Industrial Home 
has been acquired. 
A word or two may be said here about the remand of the beggar to the 
Shelter and housing him in the Industrial Home. At the first 
Pesagnene geo arrest, as we have already indicated before, we need not treat 
third Remands and im harshly but try our best to rehabilitate him if he is amen- 
of Absconders. able to such kindly treatment. The Shelter Supervisor may 
have the power to release him under circumstances, already 
stated, before his term of remand for three months or less expires. The 
Guardian Superintendent of the Industrial Home and Asylum-Infirmary should 
have similar powers of releasing the inmates after a shorter or longer period 
on the first arrest and remand, if he is satisfied that the inmate so released 
is genuinely desirous of going back to normal life and will not revert to 
begging. 
On the second arrest of a released inmate, however, the term of institu- 
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ERRATUM 
Read the following between paragraphs 3 & 4 of Section 38 on page 83. 


As regards the Magistrates before whom the arrested beggars may be 


produced, they can be either a special panel or panels of Honorary Magistrates 
or Stipendiary Magistrates who may appoint particular hours of the day 3 or 4 
times a week for hearing and disposing of such cases of beggars produced 


before them by the Police or the authorised Agents of the. Rehabilitation 
Committee. 
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tionalisation will have to be longer, say six months, and he will have to 
remain under strict surveillance, and his movements and freedom in the 
Industrial Home will have to be curtailed. Such second arrests will have to be 
housed in a separate shed, perhaps under a watchman in order to prevent them 
from absconding. That is also the reason why we have suggested a wall or 
enclosure for the Industrial Home of the able-bodied and the engagement of 
night and day watchmen. In case of the second remands, the Shelter Super- 
visor or Guardian Superintendent should have no power to release, but if he 
is satisfied that after three months of stay, the inmate may be released with 
advantage, he may make a recommendation accordingly to the Management 
Committee or to the Magistrate who may pass orders as he thinks advisable. 

With regard to those arrested for a third time for begging, and especi- 
ally those who had absconded from the Shelter, Industrial Home, Asylum or 
Infirmary, stricter punishment and control may be necessary. So long, how- 
ever, as they are willing, they may be put to productive work; if they refuse, 
, shirk, malinger or commit breaches of discipline or commit frequent offences 
they must be dealt with as a class of incorrigibles. It will, however, be a 
matter for consideration as to whether able-bodied inmates should be allowed 
to remain in the Industrial Home longer than a year. If they are such as to be 
unable to find work or look after themselves, give no trouble and like to 
remain under the sheltered care of the Institution, willingly doing the en- 
trusted work, the institution should undertake the responsibility of housing, 
feeding and providing productive work for such persons in their interest as 
well as of the entire idea of rehabilitation. But generally it should be the 
aim of the institution to train and rehabilitate the able-bodied person in such a 
way that he is able to take care of himself as an ordinary citizen after institu- 
tional care of a short duration. For the same reasons, those destitutes, who, 
instead of resorting to begging voluntarily, seek refuge in the Shelter or 
Industrial Home will have to be provided for in a suitable way after proper 
investigation. 


Part III 
MANAGEMENT AND FINANCE 

39. As already stated above, the tackling of the beggar question is a 
country-wide problem and it will ultimately have to be handled 

ee +“ on that scale if a satisfactory solution thereof is contemplated. 
Finance. In the long run it will certainly defy scattered and desultory 
efforts of individual cities or provinces, for, the beggars migrate 

from long distances and a majority of those found in a city very often belong 
not to the city itself nor to the province in the sense that they are born there, 
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but to other cities or provinces.® For the effective handling of the problem, 
repatriation and prohibition of unauthorised immigration into the city of foreign 
or non-indigenous beggars will have be two important remedial measures, and 
to achieve that co-operation between Provinces and States, co-ordination and 
legislation on an all-India basis by the Central Government will be necessary. 
That stage may, however, be long to reach, even though inevitable at last, 
once the problem of beggars is begun to be seriously tackled by the metropoli- 
tan cities. 

However that may be, we have already stressed the necessity of close 
co-operation between the Provincial Government, the Municipal Corporation 
and the citizens in general for a proper handling of the beggar problem in our 
own city. All the three bodies will have to share the responsibility not only 
of raising the finances but also of management and supervision of the institu- 
tions as interested parties. 

40. As regards finances, I believe as the beggars are not allor even a 

ini ait majority of them made in the city but come from mofussil 
small percentage towns and villages of the province and from beyond the pro- 
of U.LP. Tax may vincial borders, the Provincial Government must bear the major 
ogg wd 4 share of the expenses, in the ultimate analysis, the general 
the oiins ane. tax-payer. Now a major portion of the expenses can be met if 
the Government at least for some time to come, agree to set 
apart a varying percentage of the Urban Immoveable Property Taz for the ex- 
penses of this scheme of rehabilitating the beggars. At present they levy in the 
city of Bombay a tax of 83% or 73% on properties according to their annual 
Ratable Value is above Rs. 500 or 2,000, those below Rs. 500 being exempted. 
This tax in the City brings them an annual revenue of about Rs. 88,00,000. If 4 
or 3 of 1% or 1% of such a tax on properties in the City were set aside for the 
handling of the beggar problem, the amount would come to about Rs. 7,25,000, 
Rs. 11,00,000 and Rs. 14,50,000 on a total Ratable Value of about Rs, 144 crores 
exclusive of exemptions allowed under the Municipal Act. 


The Bombay Municipality collects the U. I. P. Tax for Government and 

* For instance, when a survey of the beggars of about 16 Wards of the City of Calcutta 

was made by Dr, E, Muir of the School of Tropical Medicine some 9 years ago, it was found 
that they were composed of the following indigenous and immigrant population :— 


From Non-leprous beggars Leprous Beggars 
Bengal we 471 21 
Bihar & Orissa in 389 | ; 53 } 
United Provinces... 121 | ‘ 22 ‘ 
1,743 f 
Central Province wah 78 sie 120 ” 
Others cab 1,155 8 
“2,214 224 


( The Calcutta Municipal Gazette, Sixth Health Number—pp. 25-28, ) 
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receives a rebate of 2% on the total amount for its expenses of collection. The 
Government can earmark this 4 to 1% of the Urban Property Tax for the ex- 
penses of the beggar salvage scheme at least for the time being till other 
sources of taxation can be found, though there is no reason why this source may 
not be allowed to continue even when the U. I. P. Tax is abolished or given up 
in favour of the Municipality as its exclusive sphere of taxation. Such a tax can 
also be collected in other provincial cities, as is done at present in Ahmeda- 
bad and Sholapur, and even in smaller towns to meet what will ultimately be 
a much larger expenditure of rehabilitating the very large number of beggars 
in the whole province. The Municipality can forego its rebate on the collection 
of the tax for this purpose or contribute a certain amount as its own share. 
As the beggars would hail from all over the province, when the expendi- 
ture rises over this revenue from the property tax, a certain proportion, upto 
a maximum of the same amount as realised from the 4 to 1 % tax, may be con- 
tributed by the Provincial Government from the general provincial revenues 
in order effectively to tackle this problem of beggars which, in its ultimate 
analysis, will be a problem of solving the social malaise of poverty, destitution 
and malingering. ; 
41. Other sources of revenue would be a large number of communal 
. Charity Trusts or Endowments, wealthy philanthropists and the 
Pay public or citizens at large. There are several Hindu Sadavrats, 
and public charities Dharmashalas and Trusts and Muslim Wakfs and Jamatkhanas 
and endowments. that provide meals to the poor and destitute, feed beggars as 
well as Brahmins, Sadhus and Fakirs. Some have regular pre- 
mises and endowments whose incomes are utilised to distribute dry rations or 
cooked meals.’® Some of these can be induced to divert their income to feed a 
fixed number of beggars at the Shelter, Industrial Home, Asylum or Infirmary 
for a fixed number of days or 365 days of the year according to their income or 
the amount they can spare for the purpose. The required or agreed number may 
be assigned to each of the Sadavrats, 'Trusts or Wakfs offering their co-opera- 
tion. Similar appeals to feed or bear the full expenses of maintenance of one 
or more beggars occasionally or all the year round can be made to charitably 
or religiously minded citizens, and it is reasonable to hope that the appeal 
of a well organised body of reputed citizens, Corporators and Government 
Officials will not go in vain." 


10 A list of these is under preparation. 

11 A person who gives a sum of Rs. 3,000, the interest of which may be used for 
maintaining one helpless, infirm or aged beggar throughout the year, may have a plaque or 
tablet inscribed on a Memorial Pillar of Donors to be kept at a suitable place. This might 
induce several citizens to contribute their mite towards the scheme either in their own name 
or in the names of their dear departed ones, 
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42, The various institutions can be under the charge of the Government 
The Retabttas °° Municipality, the officials being under either one of the de- 
tion Committee or Partments of the Secretariat or the Municipal Commissioner, 
Committee of with Government or Municipal Service and Pension or Provident 
ennai: Fund Rules and Regulations being made applicable to them. 
a. However, as Charity Trusts, Endowments and the public will 
always be in a position to make a contribution towards the 
expenses of the rehabilitation of beggars, it would be advisable to let them 
have some representation on the management of what may be called the Poor 
Man’s Rehabilitation Scheme. The Committee of Management may not how- 
ever be made an unwieldy body and I would suggest the following tentative 
composition of the Rehabilitation Committee:— 

Eight representatives of Government, including (1) the Secretary and 
(2) Under-Secretary of the Department in Charge, (3) the Commissioner of 
Police, (4) the Commissioner of Labour, (5) the Labour Welfare Officer, 
(6) the Officer in Charge of King George V Infirmary, who will also represent 
the Salvation Army and two others, preferably representing the two Railway 
Administrations. 

Six representatives of the Municipal Corporation, inclusive of the Mayor 
and the Municipal Commissioner or his Deputy, and four Corporators. 

Four representatives of the Sadavrats, Wakfs, Trusts, etc., donating not 
less than Rs. 1,000 in cash or kind per annum—appointed at a meeting of one 
representative of each of such trusts called by Government for the purpose 
at a place appointed by them. 

Four representatives of the donor citizens of Rs. 100/- per annum and 
upwards elected at a meeting of such donors in the year, called by Government 
on an appointed day for the purpose.” 

43. The Secretary of the Government Department in Charge may pre- 

side at the meetings called once a month or oftener as required, 

President, Vice- or the Committee may be allowed to elect its own President for a 
dora ond term of 3 years, so that the services of a person conversant with 
taries, and other 
Office-Bearers. the working ofthe institutions may be available, which would not 
happen if the President were to change every year. A Vice- 

President to preside in the absence of the President; he may be elected, one of 
the members and one of the superior officials in charge of one of the institutions, 
preferably the Industrial Home, may act as Jt. Hon. Secretaries, the other Jt. 


12 Jt would be advisable to appoint on the Committee one or two representatives of 
the Children’s Aid Society so that easier cooperation and interchange of experience between 
the Society and Rehabilitation Committee may be rendered possible to the advantage of 
both the bodies, With the same end in view it may be helpful to appoint one representative 
each of the Social Service League and the Salvation Army on the Committee, 
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Secretary holding office for three years in order to preserve continuity of 
working. 

The officers in charge of the Shelter, Industrial Home, Asylum, Infir- 
maries and the Work-House or Penitentiary may be ordinarily allowed to attend 
the meetings and when their presence is not required, they may be requested 
to leave the meetings for the time being. They may supply the required 
information to the Committee, whereas the Guardian Superintendent of the 
Industrial Home and Asylum and Infirmary may act as the permanent 
Jt. Secretary of the Committee. For purposes of coordination of the work of 
various institutions under the Scheme, he may be appointed as the supervising 
authority over all of them. 

Much will depend upon the interest the members of the Committee will 
take, but much more certainly on the officials chosen to take charge of the 
various institutions. They will have to be men of training, vision and adap- 
tability with a broad outlook on life, broader human sympathies, and vigour 
and zeal for execution. In any case they must be men who have received some 
training and practical experience of the type of welfare work they will be 
called upon to do. 

44. The above is a rough skeleton for the Scheme for handling the 

The problem rather difficult but not baffling problem of beggars. It will 
will have to be have to be discussed in greater detail by a Committee of 
tackled gradually interested and experienced members, suitably amended ag 
> Bongeond required and the lacune duly filled in. The problem will 
arrangements per- Present difficulties in the initial stages but they will not be 
mitandnot all at insurmountable if the Government, the Municipality and the 
once. citizens in general are willing to play their respective part and 
begin on a modest scale. None should think that the entire beggar population 
of the city should or could be arrested and institutionalised in a day, a month 
or an year. Effect may be given to the Enactment gradually arrests may be 
made in smaller batches as our facilities permit. If the proposed institutions 
are filled up sooner than expected, the seizure activities may be slowed down till 
more room, more facilities and the requisite funds are available. 

A programme of arrests after the enactment of legislation may be pre- 
pared and those suffering from loathsome sores, leprosy, crippling defects 
and contagious or infectious diseases may be arrested first and appropriately 
dealt with as suggested above. Batches of able-bodied men and women of a 
pestering and persistent type, well known to all pedestrians and the public 
travelling by bus, tram, and train, may be attended to in manageable numbers 
later or simultaneously from certain places popular with the beggars. This will 
have a very salutary effect on a large number of the begging fraternity and 
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their leaders or organisers who may then be compelled to direct their 
attention elsewhere. 

45. The present isan opportune time for making a start, for the accom- 

modation for the initial two Institutions most necessary for our 

The present an : i 2 A 

opportune time for Purpose, viz., the Shelter and the Industrial Home with two 
handling the pro- Infirmariesand Asylum for the aged, can already be made avail- 
blem. Accommo- able, There is room for 70 to 80 infirm and about 150 destitute 
neseemeues inmates at the King George V Memorial Infirmary and Lady 
Dhunbai Home for the Destitutes at Haines Road, and accommodation for 500 to 
600 inmates in the sheds created for the Evacuation Camp at Chembur. With 
further negotiations with the authorities in charge of the two institutions and 
with suitable legislation which can be passed expeditiously the work can begin 
after the initial personnel has been engaged. No doubt a good deal of hard 
work lies ahead of the organisers, but the problem calls for such work and its 
successful solution will be its own reward. 

From the city the handling of the problem may spread to other sister 
cities in the province with mutual cooperation to the entire province in due 
course. Later, the inter-provincial problems of repatriation, bearing propor- 
tionate expenditure of its own provincials, etc., may have to be tackled and 
the Central Government may have to be moved to legislate on an all-India 
seale. These are inevitable corollaries, but the first spade work has to be done 
by and in the metropolitan cities. The problem after all cannot be so gigantic 
as to defy all earnest attempts, which, we must remember, have not been 
properly adequately made so far; and if systematically tackled, will yield to 
a solution, if not immediately, certainly in due course. But there can be no 
two opinions about the fact that a beginning has to be made some day by 
either Government or some citizen public.” 


13 The Scheme has been worked out with a view to make it applicable to large cities. 
Smaller towns will however have simfilar problems to face though on a minor scale, Each 
small town may not be able to provide the different kinds of institutions required for different 
types of beggars, nor can they afford singly to incur such expenditure. Besides, if the 
number of persons to be cared for is small, it would be wasteful to provide different types of 
institutions and engage efficient personnel for each one of them as required. For such smaller 
towns, it would be better to combine and locate the various institutions in one central and 
convenient place and bear proportionate expenditure according to the number of beggars in 
their particular jurisdiction. Several neighbouring taluka towns or a whole district can thus 
combine, avail themselves of the existing specialized institutions for lepers, blind, insane or 
cripple in the District and only found such additional institutions as required in a conveni- 
ently accessible and suitable centre, contributing their proportionate quota of expenditure to 
the entire Scheme. One or more towns will either have to take the initiative in such cases or 
the head of the District will have to do so inviting the Government and local bodies to a 
preliminary conference to work out the details of such a scheme for the District or a group 
of towns, 
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, Part IV 
ESTIMATES OF PERSONNEL AND EXPENDITURE OF VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
APPENDIX I 


46. It is difficult to give an exact idea of the personnel of a new institu- 
tion and the expenditure that may have to be incurred on its 
Approx i mate ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Personnel and Ex- conduct and maintenance, and the difficulty of even an approxi- 
penditure of the mate guess increases when the institution contemplated is of 
(1) Shelter, (2) In- 4 gomplex nature with an indefinite number of inmates, some 
nonesetnayrae od of whom may remain in the Institution for an indefinite period 
Infirmary & Asy- y i . Pp ’ 
lum and (4) Work while others may be able to do productive work and earn a part 
House or Peniten- of their keep. We shall not therefore, attempt any exact 
ane figures for the recurring and non-recurring expenditures shown 
against each item or institution but the figures are given so that the: Commit- 
tee working on the execution of such a Scheme may have a rough idea of the 
liabilities that may be involved. 
Salary p.m. Rs. 
I. Personnel and (7) Supervisor". 100-5-150-10-200 + Free 


Estimates of Ex- 
pen al a Quarters (or Rent of Rs. 50 p.m.) 


Shelter. (2) Part-time Medical Attendant. 50 
(3) Clerk-typist (atleast a Matriculate). 55-4-115-5-140 
(4) (a) Cook (with board and lodging). 30-1-40 
(b) One or two Cook’s mates or assistants according to the number of 
inmates (with free board, quarters & clothing). 10-43-20 each 
(After some experience of the working of the Shelter, they may 
chosen from among the inmates). 

(5) Peon (with free quarters and clothing. May be chosen from among the 
inmates). 25-34-30 

(6) 2 Watchmen (Day and Night) with free quarters and clothing. 
28-4-35 each 
(7) 2 Sweepers (with free quarters, clothing and board. May be chosen from 
among the inmates)’*, 10-4-20 each 
356-610 


14 Preferably a married man so that his wife may be helpful with regard to the 
female side of the Shelter. Payment of some remuneration may be allowed. He may be a 
qualified person from the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Bombay, 
If the Shelter is in its own building, the Supervisor may be provided with suitable quarters. 
If not, he may be provided with the actual amount of rent or Rs, 50 as House Rent Allowance 
whichever be less, If the Shelter can be located at the King George V Infirmary and 
Lady Dhunbai Home, slightly modified arrangements for personnel will have to be suggested. 
1 Free quarters wiJl have to be given to all the employees if the Industrial Home is 
seated outside the City, — 
12 . 
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Over and above these expenses of the personnel, there will be other 
recurring and non-recurring expenses at the Shelter. The figures may be taken 
as approximate;— 

Non-recurring Recurring 


initial expendi- Annual 
ture expenditure 
Rs, Rs. 
(1) Rent of the Building at Rs. 150-200 p. m. oe 1,800-2,400 
(if one has to be hired). 
(2a) Food for the inmates at Rs. 15|- p.m. per person ose 2,880-5,400 


at the present time and Rs. 8/- p.m. per person 
in normal times. Counting an average daily 
attendance of 30 inmates—Rs. 300 to 600 p.m. 
(2b) Clothing for the inmates—500 at Rs. 12 per il 6,000 
person—shirt, shorts and forage or other cap 
for men; Sari, skirt, blouse for women. 
(3) Clothing for the peon, 2 watchmen, 2 cook’s ute 125 
mates (2 coats, 2 pairs of pants or trousers, 
buttons, 1 forage cap, each p.a., and 1 belt and 
1 puttee extra every 2 years to each watchman). 


(4) Stationery. _ 200 
(5) Photographic records (1,200 persons p.a.). oes 900 
(6) Sundries like Telephone (Govt. to be requested om 500 


to provide free), Electricity ete. 
(7) Furniture for Office and Dormitories. 


(8) Utensils for cooking and serving. 2,000 on 
(9) Chattais, Mattresses, a few cots for the sick, ete. 
Provident Fund for the employees which will ove 356-610 


cost about Rs. 356-610 p.a. 





2,000 12,761-16,155 
Add Salaries at Rs. 356-610 p.m. one 4,272- 7,320 
Total annual expenditure for the Shelter... Rs. 17 ,033-23,455 








47. The following personnel is suggested for the Home :— 


il. Personnel and (1) Guardian Superintendent .,. 300-15-450-20-500 p.m. 
approximate expen- ( F ) 
diture for the In- Q. 
dustrial Home. 





16 May be even a retired official with some administrative experience, A married man 
may be prepared so that the wife can help on the female side of the work on payment of some 
remuneration, 
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(2) Assistant Guardian Superintendent 100-5=150-10=200 (F.Q.) 
(preferably a Tata Graduate School 
trained man—Same as Shelter Super- 
visor—May be employed a little after the 
number of inmates begins to increase). 
(3) Textile teacher ee =75-5-150 (F.Q.) 
(4) Stenographer-clerk (at least a Matriculate). 75-4-115-5-160 én 
(5) Clerk-typist (at least a Matriculate. May 55-4-115-5-140 ” 
‘be employed later when inmates increase. 
One of these must know First Aid). 
(6) Accounts and Stores Clerk. we» 55-4-115-5-140 “ 
(7) Store-keeper (May be employed later 55-4-115-5 
when the number of inmates increases). 
(8) Part-time Medical Attendant Rs. 75 p.m. 75 wa 
(9) 3 Wards or Guards (Both for supervision 30-4-35 each (F.Q. & Clothing 


and bringing persons from the Shelter at Rs. 25 p. a. each) 
to the Industrial Home). 

(10) 2 Peons. ... 25-4-30 each do. 

(11) 2 Watchmen (Day and Night). «- 28-3-35 each do. 


(12) 1 Cook for first 50 persons and more to be 385-1-45 (F. Q. and Board) 
employed gradually as numbers increase. 
(for 100 to 150 inmates, 2) 
(for 160 to 225 inmates, 3) fa. each (F.Q.and Board) 
(for 250 and over 4). 
(Some may be trained from among the 
inmates in which case a lower scale of 
salary may be paid). 

(13) 2 Cook’s mates or assistants upto 100 15-2-20 each (F.Q., Board 
persons. and Clothing) 
(3 cook’s mates upto 110 to 150 persons). 
(4 cook’s mates upto 160 to 200 persons). 


(5 cook’s mates upto 210 to 300 persons), }10-4-20 each (F.Q., Board and 
(May be chosen mostly from among Clothing) 


the inmates). 
(14) 1 Bearer to teach the work of a Bearer to 25-3-35 (F.Q., Board and 


suitable inmates. Clothing) 
(15) 5 Sweepers (may be chosen from among 2 @ 15-43-20 each (F.Q., 
the inmates). Board and Clothing) 
3 @ 10-4-20 do. do. 





(16) 1 Barber. 30-1-40 
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remuneration). 





(17) 2 Malis (others to learn and assiston small 25-3-35 each (F. Q. and 


clothing) 





Total Rs. 


1,336- 2,250 p.m. or 


16,032-27,000 p.a. 





Other Recurring Expenditure 


(1a) Food for the inmates at the rate of Rs. 20 per person 


now and Rs. 10 per person in normal times, begin- 
ning with 50 and ultimately catering for 300 persons. 
(Slightly higher cost the inmates will be doing 
manual labour and transport charges will have to 
be added). (Now for 50 to 300 inmates per day). 
(Normally for 50 to 300 inmates per day). 

6,000 — 36,000 


(1b) Clothing for about 700 persons @ Rs. 12 per person 
(2) Taxes, water charges, ete. vai 
(3) Clothing for 15 to 20 employees @ Rs. 25 per 


person p.a. 


(4) Stationery. 


(5) Sundries like Telephone (Govt. to be requested to 
instal free), lighting, phenyle or disinfectants, ete. 


(6) Medicines, ete. 
(7) Provision for Provident Fund Contribution. 
(8) Raw Materials (Cotton, yarn, seeds, etc.) 


Total ... 


Non-Recurring Expenditure 


(1) Structures :—I would suggest that the per capita 


expenditure for living accommodation should be 
kept within Rs. 50 to 100. The same standard or 
less may be kept for the industrial sheds (for 300 
persons). (Tobe erected of course gradually as 
need arises, though the’planning may be done with 
a view to provide for 300 inmates and land may be 
reserved for further expansion as found necessary). 


Approximate 
Expenditure Rs. 


12,000 — 72,000 


8,400 
375 — 600 


600 
600 


300 
1,336 — 2,250 
? 


23,611 - 84,650" 





Approximate 
Expenditure Rs. 


17 As against these expenses of maintenance of the able-bodied inmates, there will be 
some income accruing from their work at the Home or earnings from outside as soon as they 
are employed on productive work after training. This may be roughly estimated at about 
Rs, 30,000 p. a, 
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(Each Chembur Shed has cost about Rs. 700 
and can accommodate from 60 to 75 inmates, 
the per capita cost being Rs. 10 to 12), 

(2) Furniture, utensils, chattais, mattresses, cots, 
medical accessories, Accident or First Aid Kit, 
etc. (Rs. 1,000 for 50 Rs. 6,000 for 300). ... 


(3) Industrial equipment for 50 to 300 persons. one 
(4) Quarters for 7 officers and clerks. one 
(5) - », 15 to 20 inferior staff. one 


Total Recurring Annual Expenditure Rs. 
& Non-Recurring Expenditure for the 
Industrial Home. Rs. 


48. The expenses are roughly estimated as follows:— 


Ill. Personnel & 
appproximate ex- 
penditure of the 
Asylum and Infir- 
mary. Rs. 


(1) Housing for the aged and infirm @ 
Rs. 100 per person for 300 persons 
in the initial stages (to be provided 
by stages for 50 or 100 at a time). 30,000 
(2) Feeding @ Rs. 15 per person now and 
Rs. 8 per person in normal times. oie 
(3) Clothing @ Rs. 20 per person per 
annum, one 
(4) Medicines, ete. @ Re. 1 per person 
per month on an average. pon 
Additional Personnel for the Asylum 
and Infirmary. 
(5)(a) Medical Attendant—same as for 
Industrial Home, Rs. 75-100 p.m, eve 
(b) 1 Matron @ Rs, 100-10-200 p.m. “as 
+Rs. 15 p.m. Uniform Allowance. 


Non-recurring 





1,000- 6,000 
3,000 — 12,000 
23,000 — 25,000 
3,000- 5,000 





60,000 - 108,000 
39,643 — 111,650 


60,000 - 108,000 


Annual 
Recurring 


Rs. 


28,800 —54,000 
6,000 


3,600 


1,200 
1,380— 2,580 


18 I would propose a cheaper structure with a brick wall about 4 feet high from the 


ground, topped with bamboo matting wall upto the roof, a plinth of 14 ft. 


height, a Shahbad 


stone-paved flooring, asbestos sheet roofing and ordinary cots and mattresses to sleep on. To 


start with, the sheds at the Chembur Evacuation Camp will also serve the pupose. 








(c) 2 Nurses @ Rs. 50-5-100 p.m. 


+Rs. 10 p.m. Uniform Allowance. 
Ward Boys, 
Sweepers—to be drafted from among 


(6) Attendants, Ayahs, 
the able-bodied inmates of the In- 
dustrial Home already provided for. 
If extra Rs. 5 p.m. is given them 
—for about 30 such employees. ... 


(7) 1 Barber @ 30-1-40 p.m. — 
(8) Provision for Provident Fund. le 
(9) Quarters for Matron and Nurses. ... 

Total Rs. 


(The same™supervisory, clerical and 
culinary staff as of the Industrial 
Home will suffice for this Asylum and 
Infirmary also at least for a year or 
two). 
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7,000 
37,000 





49. The expenses are roughly estimated as follows: — 


IV. Personnel and 

approximate  ex- 

penditure of the 

Work-Hou se or 

Penitentiary. 

(1) Quarters for about 20 to 25 inmates 
to start with and provision to be 
kept for about 50 according to 
increasing need @ Rs. 100 per 
person. _— “ sie 

(2) Feeding’ (25) @ Rs. 10 p.m. (Will 
come in after about 2 years). 

(3) Clothing (25) @ Rs. 20 p.a. one 

(4) Medicines, lighting, sundries, etc. 

(5) Warden 75-5-125 p.m. Free Quarters 

(6) 2 Guards 380-3-40 p.m. each Free 
Quarters. 

(7) Provision for Provident Fund. eee 


Total Rs. ... 


Non-recurring 
Rs. 


3,000 


800 


6,300—8,800 





1,440- 2,640 


1,800 
360 — 480 
230 — 440 





44,810 -— 72,740 





Annual 
Recurring 


Rs. 


3,000 
500 
500 
900—1,500 


720—960 
135—205 





5,755—6,665 





19 These persons should be able to produce some portion of their own food and cloth- 


ing by working on the farm, dairy or weaving looms. 
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APPENDIX II 


50. We have stated in section 17 that it would be somewhat difficult 
Further possibili- and hazardous at the commencement of our Scheme to try to 
ties of employment foynd agri-horticultural colonies in outlying, undeveloped 
of the able-bodied , P a A 
at Chembur. Dairy- parts of the province with a highly handicapped population 
ing and Agri-Horti: such as of beggars. However, if the Industrial Home for re- 
cultural industries. habilitating beggars is located at the Evacuation Camp at 
Chembur, after a year or two, there will be very good possiblities of starting 
DAIRYING and AGRI-HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRIES there with the help 
of the able-bodied healthy inmates. 

There is a large tract of land adjoining the Camp and sufficient land 
therefrom can be made available to erect 1 to 5 stables accommodating 200 
buffaloes each with the necessary washing places, troughs, milking sheds, 
store-room for fodder and shed for hay, dung receptacles, sheds for calves 
and quarters for milkmen, herdsmen, sweepers and others. There is an ex- 
cellent market for milk in the City within easy reach of Chembur and fresh 
milk can be despatched in vans to the City twice a day. There being fairly large 
grazing areas in the neighbourhood on the island itself, the dry buffaloes need 
not be sent out and new buffaloes in lactation bought every year, as the 
buffaloes can be covered by good bulls kept for the purpose at the Dairy Farm 
itself, thus rendering the production of milk at a cheaper rate possible. Water 
which will be required in large quantities, can be had from more wells dug for 
the purpose as well as from the tappings of the Tulsi and Vihar Mains. 

VEGETABLES can be grown in the same adjoining land and cow dung 
cake manure easily available on the Dairy Farm will be very useful for 
intensive cultivation. Further plots of land of fairly good fertility are 
available as with the Bombay Municipality at Deonar and a portion of this can 
be used both for growing cereal crops and vegetables, in which case the Muni- 
cipal Scheme of supplying sewage effluent from the Dadar Purification Plant 
to agriculturists at Chembur can be expedited and may prove very useful to 
the Home as well as profitable to the Municipality. Fairly extensive grass- 
lands are also to be found on the island hills and flats and in the neighbouring 
district and they can serve both as pastures and fodder supply areas. Green 
fodder can also be raised for the buffaloes on the farms. The milk can find a 
ready market in Government and Municipal Hospitals, Maternity Homes and 
other institutions, and one feels the produce of 1,000 milch cattle will not be 
difficult to dispose of. 

51. For every stable of 200 cattle about 30 persons of inferior cadre can 
+ be easily employed as milkmen, attendants, herdsmen, sweepers, cleaners, 
labourers and other such staff, whereas drivers, dairymen, supervising staff and 
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some milk-men at first may have to be engaged from outside. The initial cost of 
livestock, sheds, store-room, utensils, van or truck, ete:, for a 
Approximate 3 3 i : 
Expenditure, unit of 200 milch cattle will be approximately Rs. 30,000, the 
salaries of the experts and supervisory staff may come to about 
Rs. 500 p.m. and the cost of fodder to about Rs. 4,500 to 6,000 p.m., whereas 
the wages of inferior labour staff will vary from Rs. 450 to 750 p.m. according 
as asmaller or larger number of the inmates of the Industrial Home is employed 
for the purpose. Details of the personnel required and the estimates of expen: 
diture can be supplied when asked for. One very important point, however, 
about the dairy industry is that while there is a certain amount of risk in case 
the cattle catch some infectious disease, there is the possibility of income from 
the very moment the industry is started and fair prospects of profit if 
it is run well, because of the very good market for milk provided by the City. 
The Dairy will further help in slightly increasing the milk supply of the City 
which is so notoriously deficient and dear. Five stables of 200 cattle each 
started one after another as experience is gained will, besides, engage about 
150 to 200 of the inmates in dairying alone in due course, whereas the ancillary 
agri-horticultural operations may absorb an equal number of men and women 
in course of ‘time. Both these are, moreover, primary producing industries 
dependent on each other and staple industries of the country at that. From 
the prospect of employment elsewhere of the workers, they will afford excellent 
training grounds at the Industrial Home for the inmates. The inmates may 
further be able to produce some of the primary necessaries of life for their own 
use. The Industrial Home or what may become an Agrico-Industrial Colony 
will thus come to be founded in due course on a fairly solid foundation of key 
industries for its existence on what may become and should at least be aimed at 
as a self-supporting basis with regard to the production of ;food, clothing and 
shelter. 
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